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PREFACE 


I BELIEVE that this is the first book to be published 
in tiie United Kingdom dealing with what may 
possibly prove to be the most important religious 
movement in the whole of India. I have been very 
much impressed by what little I have seen of 
that movement, and I willingly respond to the 
request that I should give this book a few words of 
introduction. 

To many persons, official and non-official, one of 
the surprises of the last Indian Census was its reve¬ 
lation* that the newly established Arya Samaj—a 
movement in which some observers see, of Hindu¬ 
ism, the Protestant Reformation or the Puritan 
Revival— numbered as m&ny as a quarter of a million 
adherents. And these adherents are of more than 
statistical importance. Thev are. for the most part, 
of what we should call, in tins country, tiie pro¬ 
fessional classes, though some of the recent industrial 
development of the Punjab is m their Lanus, and one 
of their most striking achievements it tin: inclusion 
and uplifting of " the depressed clashes. Imon.,.. 
out the Runjab and tin (hi tdl'n m 1 1 111 

extent also in Central India, Kajputana, and th. 
Bombay Presidency—the discreet mqumi lmd> a 
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large percentage, often a majority, of the minor 
civil servants, schoolmasters, local pleader, medical 
practitioners, and other active citizens belonging to 
this modem movement. One British official told 
me that 90 per cent, of his Indian subordinates were 
in its ranks. Especially during the past decade have 
the “ Aryas ” penetrated to other parts of India, and 
spread, indeed, in ones and twos, all over the world. 

The Arya Samaj is undoubtedly a potent spiritual 
ferment in the Punjab, combining what may be 
called a “ Protestant ” reformation of the secular 
abuses and legendary accretions of orthodox Hindu¬ 
ism—a reversion from " ecclesiasticism ” to the 
(Vedic) “ scriptures ”—with a Puritan simplification 
of life and a “ Roundhead ” insistence on the develop¬ 
ment of an independent Indian intellectual life and 
thought. Mr. Lajpat Rai makes us realize something 
of the personality of the founder. Swami Dayananda 
was a Gujerati of Kathiawar, who never learned a 
word of English ; a Brahmin by caste, and Ly un¬ 
mistakable vocation a Sadhu or holy man, a,wander¬ 
ing ascetic of the sternest and most uncompromising 
type, without knowledge qf European civilization or 
languages, but learned in the Sanskrit scriptures, 
and expressing himself with eloquence and lucidity in 
Gujerati, and latterly also in Hindi. Wandering up 
and down Northern and Central India in the decade 
that followed the Franco-German War—just when 
English thought was rejoicing in the most scientific 
materialism and the most successful commercialism 
—Dayananda preached a monotheism of an exalted 
type, and the union of a spiritual asceticism with an 
elaborate ritual and strictly defined rules of conduct 
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for every department of life. In form, as Mr. Lajpat 
Rai shows ms, what he insisted on was a going back to 
the Vedas, in which, disregarding all subsequent 
commentaries or additions, he found the germs of all 
knowledge and all wisdom. What is accessible to us 
of his teaching—here Mr. Lajpat Rai’s careful 
bibliography ought to be useful—seems to have 
remained unnoticed by English scholars and the 
English religious and philosophical journals. After 
Dayananda’s death in 1883, which Mr. Lajpat Rai 
feelingly describes, the numerous small groups of 
those whom he had impressed, and whom he had 
already designated the " Society of the Aryan Race, " 
came together in a closer bond of union, a.nd have 
since developed into the steadily growing religious 
and social movement of which Mr. Lajpat Rai now 
gives ^uch interesting particulars. 

There are, we may say, always two factors in every 
new religion : the magnetic influence of its founder 
and th£ practical application of his teaching by the 
first generation of his followers. In the Arya Samaj. 
which is still only a third of a century old, we see 
developed two great •qualities of personal character : 
self-effacement in the service of Hindu society, and 
self-reliance towards the outer world. No one who 
knows anything of the Punjab of the past decade 
can fail to be impressed, not only Ly the gentle 
grace and purity of life and spiritual del ation of 
motive of these tens of thousands of comparatively 
obscure? folk, but also by the he 101. sdf snr n d c and 
devotion which they put, on the one hand, into liw 
service of their movement, for which mam l..i\ >. 
suffered persecution, and, on the other, into any 
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piece of social duty—education of the depressed 
classes, plague work, famine relief—that seeds to be 
done. And with this moral elevation go also an 
indomitable courage and an almefet aggressive pug¬ 
nacity in cutting loose from the conventions of caste 
and Brahminism, the conventions of European 
pedagogy, and, finally, as must be added, the con¬ 
ventions of British officialism. 

One of the leading factors in the regeneration of 
the Hindu race, for which the Arya Samaj looks, is 
to be the development of an indigenous educational 
system. The first outcome was the establishment of 
the Dayananda Anglo-Vedic College at Lahore, with 
its grade after grade of boys’ school, capped by its 
large and flourishing University college. This insti¬ 
tution, now in its twenty-seventh year, is a monument 
not only of the devotion of the Aryas, but alsq of the 
organizing and administrative capacity of the Hindu 
race. It is, and always has been, governed exclusively 
by representatives of the Arya Samaj; it is' staffed 
entirely by Hindus and Musulmans. cits first 
principal and real intellectual founder has spent his 
whole life in its service without *fee or reward, and its 
extensive and highly qualified staff get only bare 
subsistence. Mr. Lajpat Rai, whose own share in the 
administration of the college has been considerable, 
hardly makes us adequately realize the size, the 
efficiency and the earnestness of spirit that distinguish 
this remarkable educational foundation, which 
carries off annually far more of the degrees conferred 
by the Government University of the Punjab than 
any other College. 

From the standpoint of some of the most earnest 
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of Dayananda’s followers, this highly successful 
College had one flaw. Its organizers, intent on 
attracting to it all types of Hindu youth, and on. 
training them for the rough and tumble of the world's 
work, did not think it possible to adopt all the stem 
rules of ascetic discipline, the elaborate ritual, and 
the concentration on Sanskrit studies in which 
Dayananda had seen the way to create a new and 
virile Hinduism. Hence the subsequent foundation 
of the still more remarkable Gurukula, near Hardwar, 
perhaps the most fascinating educational experiment 
in the whole world, of which Mr. Laipat Rai gives 
us an interesting account. Here amid the beautiful 
scenery of the Upper Ganges, within sight of the 
snow-clad Himalayas, there has been growing up, 
during the past twenty years, a new type of mon- 
astiQism. The principal—a man of remarkable per¬ 
sonality—and all the teachers give their services in 
return) for maintenance. In fact., though nearly all 
of them husbands and fathers, they lead a self- 
ehosen,,life of obedience and poverty. The boys are 
admitted at 7 years of age, and remain until 25; 
paying nothing fee tuition, and only a trifle for 
board, never once visiting their homes or parents, 
allowed to see no woman or be seen by any (except 
occasional visits from their mothem), living con¬ 
tinuously day and night in company with, and under 
the closest scrutiny' of their devoted teachers. The 
European student can only wonder and wad to sec 
what 1 will be the result on personal cli.,.rao!-_i and 
independence of this prolonged novitiate. 1 01. the 
first seven years of their training the whole attention 
of the boys is concentrated on Sansknt and .lie 
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Vedas, combined with the regular daily practice of 
religious rites and strenuous physical traiiEing. At 
14 they are introduced to the literatures and 
sciences of European civilization, and from thence¬ 
forth the English language, laboratory-work, and 
“ Western culture,” studied largely through the 
vernacular, take up most of their school hours. I 
found the library extremely well-supplied wjth 
English works, especially in philosophy and econo¬ 
mics—much better supplied, I may observe, than 
some of the Government University Colleges. ( At 
25 the students are assumed to be accomplished 
servants of India, and they then go out into the 
world and choose the particular vocation in which 
they will work. There is even an attempt made to 
provide them (but not before 25) with wives whose 
training has been as strenuous and nearly as elabor¬ 
ate as their own, and who must—on this Dayananda 
had laid stress—be of full age. Perhaps the most 
eccentric feature, from the Indian point of vif?w, is 
'the obliteration of all caste distinctions, a cardinal 
feature of the Arya Samaj. Among the three hundred 
boys in residence at the Gumkulaf there are members 
of nearly all castes, from the highest to the lowest, 
all leading a completely communal life. 

These two remarkable institutions, the Daya¬ 
nanda Anglo-Vedic College at Lahore and the 
Gurukula at Hardwar, represent, as Mr. Lajpat Rai 
justly indicates, only a fraction of the educational 
work of the Arya Samaj. Throughout the Northern 
provinces of India its branches are engaged in every 
type of educational service, from propagandist 
lectures for adults down to special schools for the 
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children of the low castes and criminal tribes whom 
orthodox Hinduism refuses to touch. I retain in 
memory the picture of a little wooden building in an 
obscure village of the State of Baroda. Here a 
Brahmin and his wife and children, with another 
Brahmin as assistant, both men of high intellectual 
attainments and social position, were living, day and 
nirfit, with a score or two of children of "the lowest 
and most despised castes. These children were not 
only being gratuitously supported, and physically 
and mentally trained, but were also being initiated 
into the Vedic rites, and invested with the sacred 
thread, for hundreds of years restricted to the “twice- 
born.” This is only a sample of the educational work, 
and the educational work is only a small part of the 
social service that the Arya Samaj is doing in 
Northern India—to the perplexity of the average 
unimaginative and somewhat " unspiritual ” British 
official; who cannot understand “ what it is that these 
people are after! ” 

Of this movement, and in this social service. Mr. 
Lajpat Rai has been long a leader. He adds a new 
service to us all, anfl to the Arya. Samai by burning 
its history, its aims, and its achievements to the 
notice of the ever-growing Eivffih nd < c l' ,1,1u 
not only in the United Kingdom and America, oat 
also in India and Japan. 

Sinxr-v Wk«. 


41, Gros^enor Road, Westminster. 
November, 1914 ■ 





. INTRODUCTION 

m u* 

35° t i I «< 

i Great is Thy power, O Indra ! we are Thine. Grant, 

O Bounteous Lord, the prayer of this Thy adorer. 

R- I-, 57, 5- 

It was in 1907 that the Arya Samaj first attracted 
notice outside India. Since then hardly a book 
has be 5 n published in the English language, dealing 
with Indian movements or with Indian conditions of 
. life, which does not speak of the Arya Samaj. Liberal 
and. Labour writers have spoken of it in terms of 
appreciation and sympathy, while a few Conservative 
Imperialists have condemned it as anti-British. 
Missionaries have also written of it, either as fair 
critics or in a spirit of rancour. Before 1907, the 
Arya Samaj had very few books in English dealing 
with its doctrines. With the exception of a few 
tracts by the late lamented Pandit Gurudatta 
VidyaAhi and a few tracts by Bawa Chhajju Singh, 
there was«hardly anything which could be presented 
to a non-Indian student of the Arya Samaj. The 
founder had written in Sanskrit or Hindi only. Ihe 
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bulk of the literature produced by his followers was 
also either in Sanskrit, Hindi or Urdu. It is'crue that 
two English translations of the Sattyarath Prakash 
—one by Master Durga Prasad, the other by Mr. 
Chiranjiya Bharadwaja—existed even before 1907, 
but both lacked absolute accuracy and were other¬ 
wise unsuitable for foreign students. 

The translation of Indian ideas and Indian senti¬ 
ments-into an occidental language, indeed, is an 
extremely difficult task. High proficiency in both 
languages is essential to even moderate success ; end 
even then sometimes an exact rendering of Indian 
terms into English is well-nigh impossible. Take, 
for instance, the Sanskrit word, “ Dharma.” The 
English language possesses no word which can accu¬ 
rately convey to an English person the idea which 
“ Dharma ” conveys to an Indian. Under the cir¬ 
cumstances, translation from Hindi into English is 
of doubtful utility. ^ 

In spite of this difficulty, the demand for the Arya 
Samaj literature in English has been growing, and 
more than once it has been suggested to me that I 
should do something to metit thal demand. The kind 
friends who suggested this did not perhaps know 
that I lacked qualifications for the work even more 
than those did who had attempted to give English 
renderings of the Sattyarath Prakash. There have 
been and are abler men in the Arya Samaj who could 
acquit themselves creditably at this task. Some of 
them, unfortunately, have been removed from among 
us by death ; others, though willing, ard otherwise 
engaged and cannot find the time necessary to do 
justice to the work; still others have neither time 
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nor inclination for the effort. The Gurukula section 
.of the Arya Samaj have been trying to do something 
in the matter, but so far nothing tangible has resulted. 
The fact istiiat the Arya Samajes have so much to 
do for their own people that they have scarcely any 
time or funds to spare for those who do not know our 
. language. For the present their hands are too full. 

iJntil recently the Arya Samajes were quite con¬ 
tent to continue their work of reform among their 
own people, and had no desire to attract the notice 
of the outside world. They have been drawn into 
the world arena much against their will. Circum¬ 
stances have forced their hands, and they have learnt 
in the school of adversity and by bitter experience 
that quiet, unassuming work is liable to serious mis¬ 
construction and misrepresentation. In these days 
of world-movements, no organization, however 
modes^ in its aims, can afford to be misrepresented 
and jpisunderstood —much less a movement which 
in its conception is not modest, nor in its aims and 
ideals, nor in its scope. So long as the Arya Samaj 
was attacked in India alone, it could afford to ignore 
those attacks. The people among and for whom it 
worked knew its worth, and no amount of interested 
criticism or ignorant misrepresentation could do it 
any harm. The Arya Samai cared not foi che 
foreigner, neither for his convcx-aon noj for lin 
opinion. It was not seeking lccogmbon, c.thu by 
Government or by learned societies. h»ut "hen, 
in 1907, it found that its exclusi wnm.s and .»Uf 
reliance were misunderstood and that >t inn the 11-k 
of being condemned unheard, it raised iG wu m 
protest, and invited Europeans to visit its instnu 
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tions, stay in them, and see for themselves the 
truth. Since then, some of the quiet workers have 
even gone out of their way to put their case before 
the Government, the learned world, and the English 
Press in India and in England. In s*elf-defence, 
some of the busiest of Arya Samaj workers have had 
to find time to write in the English language of its 
principles, its teachings, its aims and its work. Still 
later, Lala Munshi Rama, the leader of the Gurukula 
section of the Arya Samaj, has published several 
speeches and tracts in the English language explain¬ 
ing the aims and objects of the Samaj and the 
Gurukula, as also have some of his colleagues, notably 
Professors Ram Deva and Bal Krishna. Among 
others who have written in English on this subject 
may be mentioned Rai Thakar Datta and Lala Ralla 
Ram, besides Professor Diwan Chand, M.A., of the 
Dayananda Anglo-Vedic College. Nevertheless, the 
need of a work which would give a general i<Jea of 
the movement, its history, and its activities, for use 
both in India and abroad, has been felt very'keenly. 
At one time it was hoped that tlje late Lala Dwarka 
Dass, M.A., who combined in his person a profound 
knowledge of Western thought with an equally 
profound knowledge of Hindu thought, would supply 
the need; but, unfortunately, that hope was frus¬ 
trated by his death in October, 1912. 

The present work is an attempt to meet the'need 
we have explained. No one is more consciou^of its 
defects than the writer himself, who can la^ no claim 
either to profound knowledge or to excellence in 
style. His sole claim for being heard on the subject 
is that he has been in the movement ever since he was 
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a boy of eighteen (a.d. 1882); that he has given the 
best part of his leisure time to the movement; that 
he has taken the lead in organizing several of its 
activities ; that he owes a great deal of what may be 
considered good in him to its influence; and that the 
Samaj has passed through a serious political crisis on 
account of his connection with it. In the absence of 
abler and better qualified hands, having time and 
inclination to devote to the work, he has tried to do 
it from a sense of duty to and love for the Arya 
SarAaj. 

For the work itself no claim to originality is made; 
in fact, it is more of the nature of a compilation. This 
explains the presence of so many lengthy quotations 
in the body of the book. The object of these is to 
state the position of the Samaj in the words of its 
leaders, who naturally are the best exponents of 
its doctrine and its views. 

Th§ chapters on the life of Swarni Dayananda are 
based on The Life and T cachings of Swarni Dayananda, 
by Bawa Chhajju Singh, who for fifteen years or 
more edited the official organ, in the English 
language, of the Samaj. In his turn lie had drawn 
upon, among other sources, one of the biographies of 
Swami Dayananda, written by the present author 
himself, in 1898, in Hindustani. On the teachings of 
the Samaj, the following book L udi. f , 
aforementioned, have been consulted ,~-i r i .1 liana- 
book of the Arya Samaj, published by tb. iicv.t 
Department of the Provincial Assembly of tne Arya 
Samajes in the United Provinces uf Agra and Omit , 
(2) Teachings of the Arya Samaj, by Bawa C.hhajju 
Singh; and (3) Printed Lectures of Lala-. liansraj 
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and Munshi Rama, the leaders of the two sections. 
Invariably I have given in a footnote the reference to 
the work from which I have borrowed anything 
bodily. By good fortune I have been able to repro¬ 
duce the original article which appeared in The 
Christian Intelligencer in 1870, giving an account of 
the disp utation held at Benares, in November, 1869, 
between Swami Dayananda and the Kashi Pandits. 
Bawa Chhajju Singh had had to retranslate into 
English the vernacular translation given in my work 
in 1898. For this valuable contribution my best 
thanks are due to Mr. Porter, the Librarian of the 
Church Missionary Society, London, for having lent 
me the volume containing the article. 

In giving an account of the various institutions 
managed and controlled by the Ary a Samaj, I have 
endeavoured to use the language of the official 
reports or of the pamphlets issued under the authority 
of the managers, as in the case of the Gurukula at 
Kangri. My position in relation to the two colleges 
of the Arya Samaj, the Dayananda An^o-Vedic 
College of Lahore and the Gurukula at Kangri, is 
perhaps unique. For the? first I feel the love of a 
parent, for the second that of a lover. Yet I am not 
in full agreement with either scheme, and have had 
my differences with both. For this reason I have felt 
it advisable to give the account of these two institu¬ 
tions in the language of their founders, which course 
has necessitated giving somewhat lengthy quotations, 
the substance of which could be condensed into much 
smaller space. Similarly I have exercised Scrupulous 
care in describing the politics of the Samaj and in 
giving the position of its critics, by quoting the 
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original documents. With these exceptions I take 
sole responsibility for the opinions expressed in this 

work. 

If the fact be considered that I have played some 
part in making the Samaj what it is, I shall perhaps be 
excused if I venture to recommend this book to those 
who, within a brief space, wash to make acquaintance 
wi^i the society and its founders, and have a bird’s- 
eye view of its activities in the past. This book is 
meant for circulation both in and outside India— 
a feet which has contributed not inconsiderably to 
its bulk. Certain matters have been dealt with in 
detail for the benefit of non-Indians which might 
well have been omitted from a book intended for the 
use of Indians only ; and vice versa. There is another 
matter which I should like to mention in connection 
with the preparation of this book : viz., that the 
whole of it was conceived, sketched and written in the 
course*of not more than eight weeks, in London, far 
from the scene of the activities covered by it; and 
without the inestimable advantage of consultation 
with the leaders of the Samaj. Mv constant endeav¬ 
our has been to taice a detached, unbiassed view of 
all things : but I do not know if I have been quite 
successful in doing so, since it must be admitted to be 
difficult to take a detached view of aftaus m which 
one has been so intimately involved. This woxk is 
the first of its kind, and might be improved m Subse¬ 
quent editions, if it should be so furf.uiia -..e to hud 
favour with those for whom it is meant. 

The VBda-mantras scattered through the book have 
been selected from Lala Gokrd f h nd If t <* 
the Vedas, or from Bawa Chhajju Singh s I auhm^ 
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of the Arya Samaj. In the absence of any qualifica¬ 
tions for translating the mantras for myseK, I have 
adopted their translations, which I believe to be 
correct and very near to the translations made by 
Western scholars. 

My acknowledgments are due to the authors from 
whose works I have largely quoted, and also to the 
editors of the monthly and other periodicals whicji I 
have used. I am, besides, very grateful to Professor 
Sidney Webb, LL.D., for having read my manuscript 
and written for it a preface. It is to his learned vgjfe 
and himself that I am indebted for the encourage¬ 
ment which has stimulated me to write this book, 
and it is they who impressed upon me the necessity 
for such a work in the interest of the Arya Samaj. My 
thanks in addition are due to my friend, Mr. W. F. 
Westbrook, for having read the manuscript and made 
valuable suggestions. 

Lajpat Rai. 


London. 

October 13th, 1914. 



PART I 


SWAMI DAYANANDA SARASWATI 




CHAPTER I 


» EARLY LIFE 

^ STTTO <JT% ?I^f II % « 

“ Agni gives to the worshipper a son, the best, of 
the highest fame, of deep devotion, of an unconquer¬ 
able spirit, and the bringer of glory to his parents.” 

-R. V., 25, 5. 


I. Parentage and Birth 

Morvi 'is a small, prosperous, wealthy town in 
Kathiawar, Gujerat, at a short distance from the 
North-Western coast of the Indian Peninsula, the 
headquarters of the native State of that name under 
the Kathiawar agency of the British Government of 
Bombay. Dayananda’s family belonged to the State, 
and his father held a post of some respectability and 
position in the Government of the State. His family 
had lands of their own and were considered wealthy 
enough to engage in the business of money-lending. 
They were Brahmins of the highest order, learned in 
Vedic lore and held in great respect on that, account. 

Dayananda’s father had the reputation of being a 
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rigid, austere Brahmin, thoroughly orthodox and 
uncompromising in his religious beliefs anfi practices. 
Nothing would induce him to tolerate even the 
slightest departure from the letter of the law as laid 
down in books or handed down by tradition, in the 
matter of ritual observances and religious practices. 
He was a man of strong faith, determined will, and 
dour temper. His mother, on the other hand, # was 
the personification of sweetness, gentleness, and good¬ 
ness. She was a typical Indian lady, unlettered and 
uneducated in the sense that she was never taught 
reading and writing, but possessed of all the qualities 
of a good mother and a strong sense of efficient 
domestic management. She was a generous-hearted, 
kindly woman, with broad sympathies and benevo¬ 
lent temper. We have no knowledge of how the 
couple lived and agreed together, but we have no 
reason to suppose that they were in any way un¬ 
happy : since in India, marriages like these, Arranged 
by parents in the early childhood of the contfacting 
parties, are not necessarily unhappy. It isenot rare 
to find husband and wife forming a complete whole 
by the union of the different qualities and tempera¬ 
ments peculiar to each, in a way complementary to 
each other. Swami Dayananda thus had the ad¬ 
vantage of inheriting a strong will from his father 
and a benevolent mind from his mother. He was 
bom in a.d. 1824 (Hindu era, 1881 Bikram), in his 
parent’s home. 

2. Education and the Dawn of Enlightenment 
We have it on the authority of Dayananda himself 
that his instruction commenced when he was five 
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years- of age, and that in his eighth year he was 
invested wfth the sacred thread. 

This investiture is a species of baptism which 
it is the privilege of every Hindu child, bom of 
" twice-born u parents, to receive. From this time 
begins his life as a Brahmchari (i.e., Brahminical 
student). The most approved age for this ceremony 
is ei^ht in the case of children bom of Brahmin 
parents, and twelve for others. For Brahmins, the 
reading of the alphabet begins at five. He may be 
invented with the sacred thread then or afterwards, 
but not at.a later age than eight. With the investi¬ 
ture of the sacred thread he is admitted into the 
formal life of a student and becomes himself “twice- 
born,” entitled to wear the symbolic thread and to 
read the Vedas. The investiture imposes upon him 
the vow of chastity, purity, and poverty for the period 
of his student life, which generally lasts until the age 
of twenty-five, but may in exceptional cases be ex- 
tended*to the age of forty-eight. It also imposes the 
obligation to daily worship, daily recitation of the 
Vedas, daily performance of Homa, the service of the 
Guru or spiritual teacher, and the-strictest purity of 
thought, word, and deed consistent with a life of 
strict simplicity, amounting almost to austerity. 
Like everything else Hindu, this institution has lost 
its soul and at the present day is more or less a dead 
form, a remnant of the olden time, and a reminder 
of ancient beliefs : yet it has a halo of great sanctity 
round i?, and is considered to be a great event in the 
life of a Hindu child—more especially if he be a 
Brahmin, the highest of all castes. It: is performed 
with more or less ceremony, according to the means 
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of the parents, and is an occasion of great rejoicing 
and festival, attended with extensive charity. 

According to the letter of the law, the investiture 
must be followed by the removal of the child from 
the home of his parents and his admission into the 
family of his teacher, where he must stay until his 
education is completed. His successful return from 
his teacher’s home is his graduation, which entitles 
him to marry and become a householder. ( 

In educated Brahmin families, the father, if 
qualified, becomes the teacher of his son and thereby 
avoids the violation of the law, but in other cases the 
law is observed in its breach. We have no means of 
telling what happened in the case of young Mul- 
shankar (that was the original name of Dayananda), 
but from the account we have received of the rela¬ 
tions of Dayananda with his father, and of the latter’s 
strict orthodoxy, we have reason to believe that the 
father assumed the role of the teacher, and thus 
gathered into his own hands the reins of the ‘twofold 
authority of father and teacher. So far 1<he case is 
similar to that of John Stuart Mill. But Dayananda 
was a born rebel v and it r did not take him very long 
to revolt against the authority of his father, who tried 
to impose upon him his iron will in all matters, even 
those that concerned the soul of his son and pupil. 
Dayananda’s father was a devout worshipper of 
Shiva—one of the three highest gods in the Hindu 
Pantheon. In different parts of India, Shiva is 
worshipped in different forms : in some plabes as a 
symbol of creation, and in others as a«. symbol of 
destruction. 

Among other duties Hindu worship entails the 
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keeping of a certain number of fasts during the year 
on days considered to be sacred. Shivaratri is one of 
such days, when every pious Shiva-worshipper is 
expected to fast for about thirty-six hours, or even 
more. Dayjyianda was fourteen when his father 
insisted on his keeping the fast, in orthodox fashion. 
The mother did not like the idea, but had to submit 
when Dayananda himself expressed his willingness to 
folfcAv his father’s wish. 

Who could have imagined that Dayananda’s 
father’s piously-intended insistence upon his son’s 
earning religious merit at the tender age of fourteen 
by observing the fast of Shivaratri , was to result in 
so tremendous a change in the mind of Dayananda 
as to turn him into the most virulent and successful 
opponent of image-worship of his time ? In the words 
of Dayananda’s biographer, as the fateful evening 
set in, the father and the son repaired to the temple 
outside |he village, where the rules in connection 
with the worship were duly explained to him. One 
of these required the devotee who kept the fast to 
stay awaie the whole night, repeating forms of prayer 
before the image of the god, since otherwise the fast 
would bear no fruit. The ’worship’ began with the 
chanting of hymns, the whole congregation joining 
in the singing. The first quarter of the night passed 
off very well, the entire congregation displaying great 
fervour and enthusiasm, such as is born of deep 
(though blind) religious faith. In the second quarter 
the ferrour began to wane, but still they kept on to 
the letter qf the law. As soon, however, as the mid¬ 
night hour 'was past, the worshippers began to feel 
that nature was rather too strong even for blind 
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faith. Dayananda’s father was one of the first to 
succumb, and the officiating priest followed suit. 
The boy of fourteen, however, was resolved not to be 
beaten. He did not want to lose the merit to be 
gained by keeping the fast in strict accordance with 
the letter of the law. He used all sorts of means to 
ward off sleep, and succeeded where his father had 
failed. His hard-won success, however, was fruitful 
indeed, though in quite a different way from the-one 
desired and expected by his father. 

He was still engaged in struggling with sleep and 
muttering his prayers, when there suddenly occurred 
a common and insignificant incident which changed 
the current of his life. A mouse crept on the body 
of the Shiva, and, having satisfied itself that the 
image was quite harmless, began to enjoy the offer¬ 
ings that had been placed before it by the devotees 
in token of their love for the god. This set the boy 
thinking earnestly. He had been told tha£ the god 
was omnipotent and omniscient; that thq image 
represented him in all his glory; that it was God 
Himself ; and that it had the power of tfiessing or, 
cursing men. What he saw, however, was quite in¬ 
consistent with these things. The image was evi¬ 
dently a helpless inanimate object which could not 
protect itself even from the impertinence of a mouse. 
This, then, could not be the right way to worship, 
and the image could not be Shiva himself, as was 
taught by the priesthood. 

The boy had been gifted with a logical mind, and, 
though young, possessed the courage bom of true 
enlightened scepticism. The thought struck him as 
a thunderbolt, and, with this scepticism obsessing his 
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mind, he could no longer do homage to the image as 
before. He would not, however, go to sleep, nor steal 
away from the place, without awakening his father 
and making an attempt to have his doubts explained. 
The father w^s at first angry, both at being disturbed 
and at the boy’s audacity. Dayananda was not to 
be put off so lightly, but persisted and eventually got 
the only answer which a thoughtful and intelligent 
image-worshipper has for this fateful question. He 
said that the image was not the god himself. It only 
represented him for the purposes of worship, and, 
“ he* being worshipped through it, he is as much 
pleased as though he were actually present in the 
image and were himself adored.” Dayananda’s 
father gave the explanation, but at the same time 
soundly rated his son for his habit of raising doubts 
and putting questions. He did not like it. He in¬ 
sisted on unquestioning obedience; but this the boy 
was not prepared to render. His father’s explanation 
did noli satisfy him, so he quietly asked permission to 
go home # This permission the father reluctantly 
accorded, being unable to keep his son there by force, 
but at the same tim* reminded Dayananda of the 
obligation not to break his fast before sunrise. 
Dayananda, however, had already decided this 
matter in his own mind for himself. He had finished 
with image worship and all its ritual. He went 
home, broke his fast, and went to sleep. 

When the father returned home in the morning 
and found his son deep in slumber he remonstrated, 
and was |ngry with the mother. On the boy’s 
getting up, he scolded him long and fiercely. Daya¬ 
nanda, however, was nothing the worse for the 
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scolding, but quietly took to his studies, and went 
his own way without regard to the wishes of his 
father. Henceforth, naturally, his relations with his 
father became unhappy, and he had to fall back upon 
the goodwill and sympathy of an uncle who was better 
qualified to understand him and to sympathize with 
the bent of his mind. 

We have related this incident at some length, as 
giving a forecast of the developed mind of Svframi 
Dayananda, the reformer, and also as explaining the 
iconoclasm of his nature. A bom rebel like Dayananda 
who at the age of fourteen set aside the authority of 
his father with a will and determination uncommon 
even in grown-up persons, was not likely, in years to 
come, to submit to the tyranny of society and custom, 
after he had made up his mind to play the man and 
to unloose the chains of religious, prejudice and super¬ 
stition which bound the minds and so detrimentally 
affected the character of his countrymen. The Arya 
Samajists, all over the country, celebrate tht.- night 
of Shivarairi as the anniversary of Dayananda’s 
enlightenment, and even the non-Arya Samajists 
join in the celebration with pride and pleasure. 

To return to Dayananda’s early years. The educa¬ 
tion which he received had not much in it of what is 
understood by that term in the West. Dayananda’s 
father was a Sam-Vedi Brahmin, the very highest 
among the Brahmins. The highest Brahmins of the 
Deccan are distinguished by and named after the 
particular Veda which has been specially studied and 
honoured in their family for generations. t-The Vedas 
are four in number, corresponding to the four castes. 
Among them the Sama-Veda ranks highest, corre- 
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spondingto the Brahmin of Varnas ';(the caste 
system). *The Yajura comes next, then th e.Rig, and 
lastly the Atharva. All the four Vedas are studied 
and preserved by the Brahmins of the Deccan, but 
families are honoured and respected according to the 
Veda which has received special attention from them. 
In the troublous times of Musulman rale and amid 
th^disturbance caused by frequent political changes, 
it was considered safer to preserve the Vedas in 
memory than to incur the risk of their being lost to 
huipanity. Dayananda’s family was of the highest 
class, being Sam-Vedis but we do not know why, 
in the case of Dayananda himself, his education 
began with the Yajur-Veda. Before he was fourteen, 
he knew the whole Yajur-Veda Samhita by heart, 
and also portions of the other three Vedas, besides 
having studied some minor works on Sanskrit 
Grammar. Brahmins, not affected by modern 
system^ of education, start with the text of the 
Vedas* andthe rules of Grammar, and these are com¬ 
mitted to memory. Explanation of the rules of 
Grammar and their application follow later ; but, in 
the vast majority of cases,*the Vedas remain stored 
in the memory without the scholar ever learning their 
meaning. Other works of Sanskrit literature, both 
in prose and poetry, are taught, however, followed 
later by standard works on logic, philosophy, philo¬ 
logy, law, ethics, religion, ritual, rhetoric, etc. 

On these well-established lines Dayananda con- 
tinuediiis studies and made considerable progress. He 
was an intelligent, earnest, and hard-working student. 
But, unlike ordinary boys, he was something more 
than a student. He was a seeker after enlightenment. 
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He wished to penetrate to the bottom of tilings. The 
death of a beloved sister set him on an inquiry as to 
the nature of death. His grief for her loss was too 
deep for tears. It plunged him into meditation on 
death as distinguished from life, what if meant, and 
how it could be overcome. 

The youthful inquirer went on with his studies, 
brooding over the problem of life and death ; bu^re 
long he was destined to witness what tended still 
more to intensify his desire to fathom the great 
mystery. He was nineteen when his beloved uncle, 
who had so often rocked him in his lap, and who had, 
when he grew up, so often shared his confidence and 
exerted himself to assist him when he was in trouble, 
had an attack of the disease that had carried off his 
sister. The distemper was of a virulent type, and 
baffled the skill of the physician. While the expiring 
man lay on his deathbed, he was looking at Dayananda 
with all the fondness of the fondest parent, iiis eyes 
filled with tears. Dayananda could not meet the 
gaze of this angel among men, and withal a person of 
vast learning, without bursting into tears in return, 
and he wept scfYnuch that his eyes swelled with 
weeping. The end came at last, and the house was 
once more a house of mourning. 

Dayananda went about distracted, asking his 
friends and the learned Pandits of his acquaintance 
if they could tell him how death was to be overcome. 
The reply was that yogdbhyas (contemplation gr com¬ 
munion) was the way to obtain it. Dayananda 
thought over the answer, and came to theYonclusion 
that in order to lestm yoga he must leave home. The 
world and its attractions were transient and of no 
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value in comparison with the bliss of salvation. Souls 
living on ?he high plane of existence will think in 
this fashion and average humanity is apt to mis¬ 
construe their words and actions. The fact is, that 
they do not look upon this world as something dis¬ 
cardable : no, the very reverse of it, but the world is 
not an and to them—it is a means of gaining what is 
higher than the world, what is of infinitely more value 
and glory. They think, as Dayananda thought, in 
the, strain of the Divine verse : 

dNft f ffqs roswwfr r *3 «o a n 

“ Whoever thoroughly understands the nature of 
the visible creation and of the imperishable atom 
from which the visible creation springs at one and the 
same time, the same shall, by virtue of his knowledge 
of the primal atom, triumph over death, and shall 
obtain* beatitude by virtue of his knowledge of the 
visible creation and by reason of his virtuous activity 
in that creation.” 

The nature of the* aspirations, \yhich now filled 
Dayananda’s breast was not long in becoming known 
to his father and mother. They were alarmed, par¬ 
ticularly the latter, and began to devise means for 
preventing their son from carrying out his purpose. 

3. Flight from Home 

The Remedy that suggested itself to them was the 
usual one,Jcnown to mankind from of old, of creating 
nearer interests which would prevent him fromleaving 
home, and weave a web of affection round his person* 
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Parents all over the world and in all ages have con¬ 
sidered marriage to be the best remedy to wean 
young minds from ascetic lines of thought. The 
Buddha’s parents tried the same remedy, so did the 
parents of Nanak. These, however, ‘were gentler 
spirits than Dayananda. They could not resist the 
will of their parents, who consequently succeeded in 
their immediate object, though failing in the ^end. 
Dayananda resisted the plan of his parents and 
declined to be married. He was by this time a boy 
of nineteen, and by the intercession of friend% the 
marriage was postponed for a year. This year of 
respite quickly passed, and his parents insisted on 
his being married. For a time he met their demands 
by a request to be sent to Benares for the completion 
of his studies. 

Benares, the sacred Kashi, is the Rome ofjthe 
Hindus. It is also their Oxford. It attracts earnest 
students of Sanskrit literature, of Hindu theology, 
and of Hindu philosophy, from all parts of India. 
In pre-British days its charm was even greater, since 
no Hindu considered his education complete, entitling 
him to be called, a,pchol&r, without a course of study 
at Benares. 

Under ordinary circumstances, therefore, the idea 
proposed by Dayananda would appeal to the parents 
of a promising student, since a course of study at 
Benares raises the scholar to the dignity of an authority 
on Hindu Shastras, whose advice would be sought and 
respected by prince and people alike. Dayananda’s 
parents, however, having reason to suspect the'work¬ 
ings of their son’s blind, and not wishing to lose him 
altogether, refused to entertain his request. A com- 
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promise was eventually made by which Dayananda 
was allowtd to go to a neighbouring village to pro¬ 
secute his studies with a learned theologian who 
lived there. In the course of his studies he confided 
his secret to .the teacher, who in his turn thought it 
obligatory on him to inform Dayananda’s parents. 
At this, they recalled him home, with the intention 
of putting an end to his procrastination by fastening 
upoh him, once for all, the matrimonial bond. 

But they had not fully gauged the determination 
of their son. Within a week or so of the day fixed 
for 'his wedding, he fled from home. His father 
pursued, but failed to come upon his traces. In 
less than three days after leaving home, Daya¬ 
nanda was stripped of all the valuables he had on his 
person, as well as the money in his pocket. He became 
a Sadhu, changed his name, assumed ochre-coloured 
garments, and began to search for a suitable Guru (a 
spiritual teacher), who could put him in the way of 
solving the mystery-of life and death for himself 
and attuning moksha (i.e., liberation or beatitude). 

Not many days had elapsed before Dayananda’s 
father obtained a clu<?to hi5 son’s whereabouts from 
an acquaintance who had met him in his new garb. 
This time the pursuer had better success and effected 
the desired capture. Dayananda was imprisoned for 
the night in a room, with a guard posted at the door. 
Dayananda, however, was determined to make his 
escape, and did so the same night. Before morning 
he hau put several miles between himself and his 
father, whpm he never saw again. 

That was his final separation from home and all 
that word implies. It was his cutting himself adrift 
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from worldly ties. He felt all a son's sorrow for his 
mother, who loved him intensely, but he tad before 
him a mission : and even as early as 1903 Bikram 
(about a.d. 1845 or 1846) he could visualize it, 
though faintly, before his mental eyes. He was 
leaving his home to make All India his home. 
He was leaving his kindred to give himself up to 
Humanity and the cause of truth. 

From all that we know of him he never regretted 
the step he had taken—a step which alone made it 
possible for him to serve his people, his country, find 
his God as grandly as he did. It was the logical 
consequence of the step taken seven years before in 
revolting against his father’s misuse of parental 
authority by attempting to dictate in matters affect¬ 
ing the freedom of the soul. Dayananda was the last 
man to submit to tyranny, even from his own parents. 
Long before his adult years he gave evidence of his 
love of liberty—liberty of thought and liberty of 
conscience ; and hardly had he passed his teenu when 
he stood up for liberty of conduct for the individual. 
The Dayananda of 1845 was only the precursor of 
the Dayananda^of 1875, in which year he formally 
started his mission and began regularly to preach 
liberty of thought, liberty of conscience, and also 
liberty of action, in relation to the individual, so far 
as it did not contravene the binding laws of the social 
organism. 

4. Pursuit of Knowledge and Truth f 

For fully fifteen years, from 1845 to i£6o, young 
Dayananda wandered North, South, East, and West, 
almost all over India, in pursuit of knowledge and 
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truth. During these wanderings he tapped the highest 
and the pufest sources of knowledge. He went from 
place to place inquiring after scholars of renown, men 
of wisdom and ascetics ( Sadhus ) of great religious 
merit. Whenever he came across one from whom he 
could learn anything, he stopped and sat at his feet. 
With some he studied philosophy, with others the 
Vedas. It was during these wanderings that he 
learned the theory and practice of Yoga. There was 
hardly a Hindu place of pilgrimage throughout India 
whit^i he did not visit. Some, famous as centres of 
learning, he visited again and again. In search of 
teachers of fame and yogis of merit he penetrated 
into the innermost recesses of the Himalaya, the 
Vindhya, and the Aravali, the three important moun¬ 
tain ranges in India. He crossed and recrossed the 
valleys of the noblest of Indian rivers, the Ganges, 
the Jamuna (Jumna), and the Narbadda, and 
mounted’the highest accessible tops of the hills near 
or in tile vicinity of the sources of those rivers. It is 
a distingwshing feature of the Hindu religion that its 
holiest places should be famed-^or their natural 
beauty, for the grandeur'of us c en cry, and for the 
excellence and purity of their water. These include 
some, or rather most, of the sublimest and loftiest 
peaks of the Himalayas accessible to man, of which 
some can be approached at particular times only of 
the year, and are open at the most from a month to 
four o\five months only. The valleys of noble rivers 
are the favourite resorts of Hindu scholars, saints, 
and holy men. Some of them live there all the year 
round, at times getting no cooked food for months. 
All these places were visited by Dayananda, and 
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every nook and corner of them was as familiar to him 
as the lanes of his native village. He lived nature 
and drank deeply from her inexhaustible sources. 

It was in these surroundings of pure ozone and 
sublime beauty that he practised Yoga* It was there 
in direct communion with nature that he lifted his 
thoughts to God, contemplated and meditated on the 
deepest problems of life and death, and spent hours, 
days, and months, in an atmosphere of pure bli^Tand 
highest contentment. It was there that he made the 
acquaintance of the best, the noblest, and the j^rest 
of Hindu saints, who led a life of uninterrupted medi¬ 
tation and discipline, having subordinated their 
senses to their intellect and their intellect to their 
spirit. For days he ate nothing but wild fruits ; for 
months he lived on milk only, and sometimes for 
years at a stretch he spoke no language but Sanskrit. 
He dived deep into the mysteries of nature and tapped 
all sources of knowledge. He despised none from 
whom he could learn anything, either in the«way of 
book knowledge, religious insight, or spiritual exer¬ 
cises. He attended ?)Jh:eligious conferences and took 
part in all the discussions «md debates for which 
religious India'and Hindu fraternities are famous. 
Sometimes he followed the rivers (particularly the 
Ganges in the North and the Narbadda in the South) 
up to their sources, braved every danger and dis¬ 
ciplined himself to a life of hardship and privation. 

Travelling in the high Himalayas, particularly 
along the banks of the rivers, is always dangerous, 
but in those days of no railways, no roads, g o camping 
places, no rest-houses, and very scanty shelter even 
in the lower ranges of the hills, the difficulties and 
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dangers of travelling may be better imagined than 
described. *Swami Dayananda, however, was never 
checked by them; he was preparing for a life in 
which he was to face dangers and difficulties even in 
the midst of civilization. These were the years of 
probation and discipline which eminently fitted him 
for the life which was waiting for him in the years to 
come, but of which he could not then have had the 
slightest notion. 

For some time after his flight from home he passed 
as Brahmchari (student), the first stage of a 
Hindu’s life, but within a few years he was formally 
initiated into the highest order of Sannyasis. Ac¬ 
cording to the most approved authorities there are 
four stages of a Hindu’s fife. The first is that of 
Brahmcharya (i.e., studentship); the second is that 
of Grihastha (i.e., the life of a householder, or, say, 
married life) ; the third is that of Banprastha (i.e., 
retirement from active life and meditation) ; the 
fourth % that of Sannyas (i.e., complete renuncia¬ 
tion and* life of service). The duties and obliga¬ 
tions of the first three stages m'-Lbe duly discharged 
before one can be quanfi'ed R enter the fourth and 
last stage, which places him in a position of the 
highest respect which society can show and the most 
implicit trust which society and state can repose in 
any one of its members. In the case of persons of 
extraordinary ability and character, the shadras 
allow Admission into the fourth order directly the 
first stage closes, at any time they are considered fit 
for that h»nour by one or more members of the 
fraternity. None but a Sannyasi can admit another 
into that order, and the rules on this point are so 
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strict that even in this age of laxity and degeneration 
Dayananda had great difficulty in beirfg admitted 
into the order. He was refused more than once, but 
his perseverance was soon rewarded with success, 
and within a few years of leaving home he was ad¬ 
mitted into the highest order of Sannyasis, such was 
the estimate of his high character formed by the man 
who officiated at his initiation. 

A Hindu Sannyasi is prohibited from cookingffood 
for himself. He is not allowed to have money or 
valuables with him. He is not allowed to possess 
more than the absolutely necessary apparel. He 
must not acquire money or engage in profitable 
business of any kind, but must confine himself to 
study, contemplation, or service. He must not 
embellish his person, and must lead a life of perfect 
self-denial and incessant spiritual discipline. He may 
make himself useful to others, but must not accept 
payment or compensation for his services.« He is of 
no caste and is absolutely free from all the‘restric¬ 
tions of caste. He must not eat meat, but vegetarian 
food he may accent sfcnm anyone, be he of any caste, 
creed, or colour. He.,.qaust'rfOt enjoy.the company 
of women longer than may be strictly necessary in 
the discharge of his duty as a religious preacher.' He 
, must not stay very long at one place, and must not 
make a home for himself. He may accept no gifts 
excepting those of food, necessary clothing, and 
boots. p 

It was this life to which yoting Dayananaa dedi¬ 
cated himself by his free will before he \«as twenty- 
five years of age, and no one, not even his worst 
enemies (for of enemies he had enough and to spare), 
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could say that he was in any way false to his oath. 
Opponents 4iave criticized his teachings virulently ; 
they have questioned his motives and called him 
names ; but not a suspicion has ever been breathed 
against the purity of his life and character. We may 
summarize the special features of Dayananda’s life, 
during the period of which we are writing, under 
three heads : 

1. His unquenchable thirst for knowledge. Daya- 
nanda was not of that class which accepts knowledge 
easily from authority. He would take nothing which 
could 1 not be verified or demonstrated. An incident 
which happened during this period of his life may 
serve as an illustration. One day, when wandering 
in the valley of the Ganges, he observed a corpse 
floating in the river. At that time he had with him 
some books dealing with anatomy and physiology. 
The sight of a dead human body at once suggested to 
him the idea of testing by actual observation the 
accuracy of the facts cited in those books. He was 
in a jungly, far from human habitation, and not likely 
to be disturbed. He got hold__nf,the body, cut it 
open, and looked into it. ' on examination he found 
that what was taught in the books "was not true. 
So into the river went the books along with the 
body. 

2. The second fact is that never for a moment did 
he falter or look away from the ideal which he had 
set before himself. In India are numbers of religious 
shrines'and temples, the heads of which live in a 
condition oj state and luxury born of wealth. They 
have large endowments in land and revenues 
attached to their shrines and are in receipt of constant 
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offerings from their disciples and devotees. Being a 
handsome young man of good physique and pre¬ 
possessing appearance, intelligent, well read, clever, 
and well versed in religious polemics, more than one 
mahant (as the heads of the institution? or fraternities 
are called) wished to make of him a chela, or spiritual 
son, and offered to nominate him as his successor, 
but on every such occasion Dayananda refused, 
saying that his goal was different and that hfc was 
not seeking wealth or power. 

3. During this period, he met crowds of S^ihus 
and Pandits, some good, some bad, some noble, some 
ignoble. Some attracted him, others repelled him. 
He met a few for whom he entertained the highest 
respect, and at whose feet he sat for long in a spirit 
of perfect reverence and true homage; but he did 
not meet with one who came up to his ideal of a 
Guru (spiritual teacher). Bom rebel as he was, he 
could not accept as his models the blind followers of 
authority or slaves of tradition ; nor did he «are for 
a life of mere renunciation or mere njpditation. 
Surrounded by .’g’JQrance, prejudice, superstition, 
misery, and tyranny.lje au>not desire a life of soul¬ 
less bliss andpeace. He was a passionate lover of 
liberty. In his wanderings through that beautiful 
and noble land of his—land of the loftiest thoughts, 
the purest ethics, and the noblest traditions, land of 
the Vedas and the Upanishads, land of Kapilas, 
Kanadas and Gautamas, land of Patanjaks and 
Vyasas, land of Yudhishtras and Ramas, uand of 
Kumarah and Shankars —he found everything up¬ 
side down. Even the repositories of the sacred lore 
of the Aryas, the representatives of the authors of the 
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Upanishads and the Darshanas, the descendants of 
Manu ancf Yajnyavalka, were steeped in ignorance 
and superstition. The religion which once allowed 
liberty of thought and conscience to every human 
being; in which difference of opinion was not only 
tolerated but respected ; which imposed on every one 
the duty of reading and understanding the Vedas for 
himself; which taught that everyone was master 
of his own soul, directly responsible for his 
thoughts and deeds to his God, and entitled to 
receye inspiration by direct communion with that 
exhaustless source of spiritual replenishment and 
uplift, the Maker of the Universe—this magnificent 
religion had been reduced to a soul-destroying system 
of blind faith in authority. Persons who had no 
mediators and who gloried in their freedom from 
spiritual or religious bondage, had created thirty 
millions of gods, and had accepted as their Saviours 
an equal dumber of Brahmins by caste. He found 
that in ihat land of eternal sunshine, physical, intel¬ 
lectual, ayd spiritual, everything was steeped in 
darkness. Light and knowi/-d & c- uM left the land. 
Even the best, the purest, and-the Isftiest among 
men were only moonlike. The sun had set, perhaps 
never to rise again. It made his heart bleed to observe 
that a land once distinguished by freshness and 
vigour of intellect and force of mind should be so 
stale, shallow, and feeble in its intellectual and mental 
products. It grieved his soul to-find that his people 
should have lost all originality of thought, and that 
the descendants of the boldest intellectual pioneers 
that the world ever produced should stagnate in 
intellectual bondage and spiritual bankruptcy. He 
D 
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saw that the best of the Hindus had cultivated a 
morbid and ridiculous desire for peace ; that instead 
of fighting the passions and lower instincts and lead¬ 
ing the way by their successes, they were flying from 
them out of sheer cowardice. He was for conquest, 
and he wished a guide, a friend and a teacher who 
would, by practice as well as precept, show him the 
way. He wished to conquer death by conquering 
ignorance and superstition and fear, and at the &ame 
time to put others in the way of doing the same. He 
wished to imitate nature, which was ever active ^fever 
vigilant, ever conquering, even amid scenes that im¬ 
pressed the superficial observer with the peace of 
death and the calm of inactivity. He had conferred 
with the Himalayas, with their eternal snows and 
cloud-masked summits ; he had conversed with the 
Ganges and Narbadda; he had penetrated the 
sanctuaries of the dense and almost inaccessible 
jungles and forests of the plains ; he had slept in 
the top of the loftiest Himalayan deodar ; * he had 
enjoyed the embraces of the hardest of- primeval 
rock and the care'3*K< j ofjthe swiftest of waters : all 
these friends-of b^s -youtlf'hnd companions of his 
wander-years had told him not to seek the peace of 
repose or the lassitude of an inactive life. They had 
inspired him with the desire for increasing activity ; 
they had given him the strength of their simple but 
unshaken faith in duty and in service; they had 
added tp the purity, loftiness, and strength of his 
soul, not to enable him to enjoy unearned peace, but 
to nerve him to play the man and to establish the 
reign of intellectual and religious freedom in Hindu 
India. The soil had been well-prepared. The seed 
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had been sown. It required only to be watered by a 
careful gar&ener able to appreciate the capabilities of 
the soil and the strength of the seed. In due time 
he found the man he wanted, the Guru for whom he 
had searched all these years, the teacher, guide, and 
philosopher who was to water the seed already 
sown. 

5. Vfrjananda Saraswati 
Swami Virjananda Saraswati, at whose feet Daya- 
nanda completed his education, was a Sannyasi of 
the order to which Dayananda belonged. He had 
been bred in the school of adversity. Dayananda 
had left his home because his parents loved him too 
much and wished to save him from a life of poverty 
to which he was minded to dedicate himself in the 
pursuit of what they considered to be only a phantasy; 
he had left his home at the comparatively advanced 
age of tw£nty-one, by his own choice, to the great 
"sorrow %nd disappointment of his parents. Poor 
Virjananda, on the other hand, was a child of only 
eleven when circumstances turned him adrift on the 
world, without anyone to care for him. • Hediad lost 
both parents and was an orphan. Brothers are, as a 
rule, kinder in India, but in this case the biting 
tongue and the cruel temper of his brother’s wife 
proved too strong even for the child of eleven. What 
added to the sadness of his orphanhood was the iact 
that he .was totally blind, having lost Ins sight, at die, 
age of frve in consequence of a virulent attack of 
smallpox. He was too spirited, however, in spite of 
his blindness and his orphanhood, to submit to the 
tyranny of his brother’s wife. He left his brother’s 
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house with a heart full of sorrow ; for since his blind¬ 
ness he had been the object of special cafe and love 
on the part of his parents. The death of his parents 
had deprived him of the ties and associations which 
make home so attractive and sweet. 1 All that was 
left him now was his own soul, his own mind, and his 
will to make the best of them by his own exertions. 
On leaving his brother’s house he repaired to 
Haridiwara, on the banks of the Ganges, one oi the 
most beautiful spots in Northern India, where the 
Ganges issues from the hills and spreads itself in the 
plains. This is one of the most sacred places of the 
Hindus and a favourite resort of Sadhus, Sannyasis, 
and Pandits. 

The Ganges, indeed, is an object of adoration and 
love to every Hindu. Hundreds and thousands of 
them visit it, year in, year out; a great number tra¬ 
versing thousands of miles barefoot and following 
the river to its source high in the Himalayas. The 
banks from the source downwards to where ik enters 
the Bay of Bengal at the eastern extremity of. India, 
for a distance < 5 l 1,500 miles, are set with temples 
and other places of study and contemplation ; but 
the part from the source down to Haridwara has a 
very high sanctity in the eyes of the Hindus. A 
Hindu who dies on its banks is supposed to enter 
heaven immediately, so great is the religious virtue 
of the river The pious Hindu’s reasons-for this 
exaggerated notion of the sanctity of the Ganges 
are based on his love of nature, whose grandeur and 
beauty fill him with ecstatic love of and a boundless 
admiration for the Creator. They help him in his 
contemplation of the Universal Spirit, and carry him 
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to the feet of the Almighty. Where on this earth does 
one come s ifito contact, so immediate and vital, with 
nature, its grandeur, its purity, its all-embracing life, 
its beauty spread in multitudinous shapes and ex¬ 
pressions, as in that part of the Himalayas which 
gives birth fo the Ganges and provides an 'outlet for 
it in its progress towards the sea,?. The writer has 
seen this part of the Himalayas and has travelled 
alon£ the banks of the Ganges for many miles. Never 
before had he fully realized the reasons for which the 
Hindu had selected this, of all the Indian rivers, as 
the special object of his love and adoration. 

The water of the Ganges is perhaps unsurpassed 
in the world for its purity, its sweetness, and its 
wealth in salts. It can be kept for years without loss 
of freshness. Gallons of it are stored in Hindu house¬ 
holds for use on occasions of religious celebration or 
even of worldly importance. People swear by it as 
they wouM swear by their gods. No Hindu dare tell 
a falsehood with the water of Ganges (Ganga jail, as 
it is called) in the hollow of his hand. Scores of 
learned Sadhus, Yogis, and Pandits live on its banks 
for purposes of study and contemplation. "'Some of 
the best and most profound Sanskrit scholars have 
received their education there, and in their turn 
imparted it, free of cost, to all who came and asked 
for it. A Hindu charges no fee for teaching. Charg¬ 
ing a fee for imparting knowledge, especially if it 
relates to the spirit, is a sin of the gravest kind. He 
can never sell knowledge. The giver and the recipient 
alike must give and receive in a religious spirit, and 
as performing an obligation both sacred and pleasant* 

The teacher and the pupil, the Guru and the Chela, 
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are supported alike by private philanthropy. There 
are numerous feeding places, where cooked food is 
supplied twice a day for the mere asking to those who 
are engaged in the holy work of teaching and learn¬ 
ing, or in religious contemplation and meditation. 
This flow of charity never fails, not even when millions 
are dying in other parts of India from famine due to 
failure of rains. Permanent endowments, landed 
and house properties of immense value, are attached 
to these institutions. If and when they fail, fresh 
donors come forward and guarantee their continuity. 

Sadhus and Sannyasis, Yogis and teachers of 
sanctity, generally live in isolated huts made of 
straw, but the general body of students and pilgrims 
have large and commodious buildings of brick and 
mortar and stone made for their convenience by 
pious donors and benefactors. 1 This system has 
grown up from time immemorial and has existed 
without disturbance from generation to generation : 
and it is this system which explains why poor and 
needy students, as well as those who wish to drink 
deeply and proftisely from the fountain of knowledge, 
flock to'these places and spend years of their lives 
there, receiving education and enlightenment. But 
there are always some who come never to depart, 
unless it be a mere transference to another place of 
learning of equal or greater facilities. These are the 
life-long students, as well as teachers in their turn. 

Such is the place to which Virjananda repaired 
when misfortune forced him to leave his home ; and 
well may the country that gave him birth be proud 

1 The same may be said, more or less, of all the .sacred places 
ol the Hindus. 
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of the decision to which he came so early in life. 
He went flever to return. In a few years he learned 
all that the' best and most learned in Haridwara 
could teach him. He was an apt pupil and was gifted 
with a wonderful memory, to whose power his blind¬ 
ness had added considerably. The reputation and 
esteem which he gained by nis scholarship and 
character were so high as to induce a of 

high ability and profound austerity to admit him 
into the highest order of his class, in spite of his 
blindness. Later in life Virjananda migrated to 
Mathura (Muttra), another holy place in the same 
province, famous as the birth-place of the Lord 
Krishna, one of the greatest and wisest of Hindu 
heroes, accorded the honours of Divinity. It was 
here that Dayananda met him. 

It was a meeting of two kindred souls, brethren of 
the same mystic but scattered order. Virjananda 
had outgrown his education. His hatred of image- 
worship, of superstition, of the pettiness of current 
Hindu life, and of the traditional system of teaching, 
was a consuming fire. He had the intolerance of the 
true iconoclast. His soul was full of #ie*purity and 
greatness of the past. By incessant labour and 
constant concentration of mind, he had acquired a 
mastery of Sanskrit language and literature, and of 
all the intellectual treasure therein, such as had no 
equal, no rival, in that part of India in his time. His 
vision was clear and his intellect of a very superior 
order.* He had an intuitive faculty of separating the 
chad from* the grain. He dissected and analysed 
everything that fell within range of his observation 
and study, and had thereby acquired a special quali- 
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fication to lay his finger on the weak points of current 
Hindu thought and Hindu religion. He ( could see 
clearly where the fault lay. Moreover, he was morally 
fearless. He expressed what he thought—he uttered 
what he believed. His denunciation of the popular 
gods, of the popular modes of worship, and of the popu¬ 
lar method of teaching, was trenchant and merciless. 
He spared no one, and in consequence was in his turn 
intensely hated and denounced by the tcachets of 
popular Hinduism and their patrons. Yet, such was 
the prestige of his character, his reputation and his 
learning, that, in spite of his blindness, students 
flocked to him for teaching, though few could stay 
long enough to receive the full benefit thereof, since 
his temper was rather sharp. Nor did he ever suffer 
privation. Hindus of wealth and position disliked 
him, but they attended to his wants and kept him 
well provided with the necessaries of life. He had a 
house to himself, and was regularly supp&ed with 
food and clothing. r 

Three ruling chiefs of Rajputana, at <, different 
times, became hie pupils. One continued his studies 
for fully tbreq years ; but when, one day, he absented 
himself, the Swami left him without notice and 
returned to Mathura. Another, the ruler of a first- 
class principality, asked him to compile for him an 
easy grammar—which the Swami refused to do, 
since he considered this would be a slur on the ancient 
Rishis who had left monumental works on the subject. 

This was the man with whom Dayananda com¬ 
pleted his education, and who charged him with the 
duty of inaugurating a mission to purge Hinduism 
of all the evils that had found admittance into it. 
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Dayananda had been studying for over thirty 
years already, and what he now required was only a 
finishing touch at the hands of a master spirit. For 
two years and a half he waited on Virjananda, served 
him with filial love, and learned all that Virjananda 
had to teach. Virjananda was a man of hot temper 
and sometimes treated his pupils harshly. Once he 
actually inflicted corporal punishment on Swami 
Day&nanda; yet the latter did not leave him, and 
duly finished the course laid down for him by the 
former. Then Virjananda told him that he had 
nothing more for him, and that he must now enter 
the world as an independent teacher. 

The day of leave-taking was a memorable occasion 
for both pupil and teacher. It was on that day that 
Swami Virjananda demanded the customary fee 
which in old times every Brdhmchari had to pay to 
his Guru on the day of leave-taking. Virjananda 
knew the* Dayananda had nothing of worldly value 
to offej him, nor did he himself care for any such 
gift. Wljat he asked of his pupil was a pledge to 
devote his life to the dissemination* of truth, to the 
waging of incessant warfare against the'Lflsehoods 
of the prevailing Puranic faith (faith based on the 
Puranas), and to establish the right method of 
education, as-was in vogue in pre-Buddhist times. 

This pledge Dayananda gave willingly, and with 
■a solemn joy,: and never was any human pledge 
kept more loyally and faithfully. 



CHAPTER II 


FIGHTING FOR TRUTH 

3jnr$ uraiw siN*. » 

II ^ \\ 3R° 

“ May we be fearless from friends and from the 
unfriendly, fearless from whom we know and whom 
we know not, fearless in the night and fearless in the 
daytime. May all the directions be friendlyHo us.” 

—Ath. XIX., f i5, 6. 


I. First Years jyf Public Life 
The firJt-few years of Dayananda’s public life were 
more or less years of preparation for the stupendous 
task to which he had set his hand. In these years he 
reviewed and revised what he had read, and discip¬ 
lined himself in the methods of public life. He 
visited some of the most important towns of what 
was then known as the North-Western Province, but 
spent most of his time on the banks of th<i Ganges 
and in the vicinity thereof. Whereveu, he went he 
preached and taught. Everywhere his outspoken 
views, his bold utterances, his then novel exposition 
3 * 
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of the Hindu religion and his profound learning 
attracted hundreds and thousands of his countrymen 
to his discourses. Grammar and a knowledge of the 
Vedas were his strong points. Many came to cross 
swords with fiim, but stayed to admire and follow. 
He issued challenges broadcast and held numerous 
discussions with high and low, student and scholar, 
theologian and sceptic, Sadhu and Pandit. He spoke 
in Sanskrit, since Sanskrit was the language of the 
learned, and, the language of Upper India not being 
his mother tongue, he felt a certain amount of 
diffidence in using the latter for purposes of discourse 
and controversy. Wherever he went he made a com¬ 
motion in the Hindu world. The Hindu theologians, 
with their myriad followers, whose deepest and most 
vital interests were so adversely touched by his 
teachings, were up in arms. They not only abused 
and threatened, but even more than once conspired 
to kill hifn. In the course of five years, no fewer than 
four (A - five attempts were made on his life. Yet 
there wsR a charm about his life, his ways and his 
manners, which secured for him friends and protectors. 
While the Brahmins, men of his own caatf; hated and 
detested him, non-Brahmins admired and honoured 
him. He never stooped to prosecute his persecutors. 
Once, when a man who had tried to poison him was 
arrested by the police, he interceded and secured 
his release. 

In qfthodox circles he became famous in a very 
short time. High and low, rich and poor, from the 
rulers of flie highest Native States down to the 
coolie, all classes flocked to him, drank in his discourses 
and gazed at him with mingled awe, respect, and 
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admiration. In some places the public discussions 
were presided over by British officers of the highest 
rank in the district, this being considered the most 
effectual way of preserving order and preventing 
rioting and violence. In the first five years of his 
ministry he made numerous admirers but few ad¬ 
herents and followers. Yet among the latter were 
some of the most wealthy traders and landholders of 
the districts visited by him. For the first time s'ince 
the days of the celebrated Shankara there had arisen 
a teacher of the highest order, a man worthy of the 
mantle of a prophet, a man who at least gave promise 
of being an Acharya (Professor), and who shone 
among other teachers as a sun among moon and 
stars. 

It was true that he was very learned, and but few 
could venture to face him in controversy ; yet what 
surprised and at the same time attracted hearers to 
him were his boldness, his courage, his defiance of 
the conventions of theological controversy, and his 
attacks on popular beliefs and popular practices. 
Never before had they seen and heard such a man. 
In a part trf -the country hundreds of miles distant 
from his native province, the language of which he 
could not use with freedom and effect, to whose people 
he was a stranger, with no friends to fall back upon 
or to protect him at need, he went straight to his 
work and attacked some of the most cherished beliefs 
of the population with a scathing vehemence that 
itself—apart from the force of his arguments-^-struck 
terror to his opponents. People looked Lt this fiery 
teacher askance and with awe. He had dropped in 
their midst as a bolt from heaven, and threatened 
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havoc to the beliefs they had held so unquestioningly. 
The worst? or perhaps the best, of it was that he 
spoke with so much authority and directness, with 
so much erudition and confidence, with so much 
cogency of reasoning and force of logic, that the very 
first onslaught brought the opponent to his knees. 
The expounders of popular religions and the reposi¬ 
tories of Hindu faith were struck with the sudden¬ 
ness‘and rapidity of lightning. The attack was so 
sudden and so furious that fortress after fortress fell 
without the assailant being made to feel any the 
worse for his exploits. He swept the country, 
with something of the effect of a mighty sheet of 
water descending the hills and carrying everything 
before it. 

The orthodox leaders appealed to Kashi, the 
Rome of Hinduism. That was their last hope, and 
they had no doubt that there the invader would 
meet foes’worthy of his steel and would be routed. 
Dayananda, too, well knew that unless he subdued 
Kashi ani won a decisive battle there, all his vic¬ 
tories so far achieved would be useless. So, before the 
sixth year of his public career was over? he'reached 
Kashi, and, in his humble way, under the shade 
of a tree, started preaching and expressing his 
views on religion, philosophy, and grammar. Soon 
after this a public discussion was announced. It was 
attended by thousands of people. On one side were 
300 of the leading Hindu scholars and theologians 
of Benares; on the other, Dayananda, with but a 
few laymenito make show of support. The meeting 
was presided over by no less a personage than the 
Maharaja of Benares. At the close of the discussion 
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both sides claimed victory; but what really happened 
may be gathered from the following accbunt which 
was published in a Christian Missionary Journal, evi¬ 
dently written by a European Christian missionary: 

"A Hindoo Reformer' 

The fame of the reformer who lately put the whole 
city of Benares in commotion seems to have gone 
abroad. Some account, therefore, of him aqji his 
views, and the public disputation held with him, 
from one who was present at the disputation, and 
met and conversed with the reformer several times 
before and after that event, will perhaps be not 
uninteresting to the readers of the Intelligencer. 

‘ ‘ The name of the reformer is Dayananda Saraswati 
Swami. He is a native of some village in Guzerat; 
the name of the place he will not disclose to any one, 
from a fear that his father, who declares him to be 
mad, will come and take him forcibly a\yay, as he 
already once did on a previous occasion. He is a 
fine-looking man, large but well proportioned; his 
face, especially, expressive of much intelligence. 
His outward appearance is that of a Sanyasi or 
religious beggar: almost entirely naked and be¬ 
smeared with the sacred bhasma (ashes of cow-dung). 
He speaks Sanskrit fluently, though not in very 
polished style, and in a few instances not quite 
correctly. 2 He is a good reasoner and pretty fair in 
controversy, at least so far that he generally allows 
his opponent to state his case without interruption ; 

1 The spelling of this writer is preserved, but some of his accents 

“ 3 For example, he denied that the verbal root man. to believe, 
may form the I. pers. plur. pres, manmahe, beside the forms 
manumahe and manyamdhe. 
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but extremely authoritative in all his positions. His 
case and mind is made up, and, believing his acquaint¬ 
ance with the Vedas to be superior to that of any of 
his adversaries, he will listen with a kind of con¬ 
temptuous courtesy to anything that they may have 
to bring forward, and often, especially in the case 
of inferior pandits, only answer by an authoritative 
assertion of the contrary. He is well versed in the 
VedaS, excepting the fourth or Atharva Veda, which 
he had read only in fragments, and which he saw for 
the first time in full when I lent him my own complete 
MS. copy. It should be remembered, however, that 
the Brahmans understand by the Vedas a great deal 
more than we do, namely, not only the hymns 
generally known as the four Vedas, but also the 
theological treatises in prose appended to the former, 
called the Brahmanas and Upanishads, etc. He 
devoted himself entirely to the study of the Vedas 
from his eleventh year, and thus he is more practically 
conversant with them than most if not all of the great 
pandits of, Benares, who generally know them only 
at second-hand, or even less. At any sate, and this is 
the most remarkable feature distinguishing hfrn from 
other pandits, he is an independent student of the 
Vedas, and free from the trammels of traditional 
interpretation. The standard commentary of the 
famous Sayanacharya is held of little account by 
him. It can be no wonder, therefore, that his Vedic 
studies, conducted in that spirit, led him to the con¬ 
viction that almost the whole of the (comparatively) 
modem Hinduism is in entire and irreconcilable 
contradiction with the Vedas and the Hinduism of 
Vedic times, about 2,000 years ago. Being of an 
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active character, he determined not to keep his con¬ 
viction to himself, but to impart it to has country¬ 
men, and try to effect an entire reform of Hindu 
society. Briefly, his object is to replace Hindu society 
exactly into the same state as it was about 2,000 
years ago, when, as yet, none of the six p hilosophical 
systems existed, nor any of the eighteen^Puranas, 
the sources of modern Hinduism with its castes and 
idolatry ; but when the Vedas and Vedic i&ages 
reigned supreme, and when one God only was 
adored, and the Vedas only were studied, and the 
sacrifice of the homa only, with its elaborate cere¬ 
monial, was performed by the priest for himself and 
the soldier and the peasant. At least, this is the fond 
dream of the reformer. But history never travels 
back in this manner ; no nation, especially not one 
like the Hindus, can or ever will retrace its steps to 
live again in a state of things of 2,000 years ago. 

' Hence this attempt at reform must fail. But he 
may prepare the way for another reform ; <he may 
possibly convince the Hindus that their modem 
Hinduism is altogether in opposition to the Vedas, 
a fact ol Which most of them are profoundly ignorant, 
and the few who know or suspect it find it convenient 
to shut their eyes to it. If once they become 
thoroughly convinced of this radical error, they will 
no doubt abandon Hinduism at once, for they cling 
to it only because they believe that it has the sanction 
of immemorial antiquity and of the earliest forefathers 
of their race, who are believed to have communed 
with the Eternal One Himself. They cannot go back 
to the Vedic state ; that is dead and gone, and will 
never revive. Something more or less new must 
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follow. We will hope it may be Christianity, but, 
whatever it May be, anything seems better than the 
present intellectually and morally monstrous idolatry 
and caste. I confess, however, that I am not sanguine 
that the efforts, of the reformer will effect even this 
preparatory step to reform. lie travels up and down 
the banks of the Ganges, and stops here and there in 
the large towns to disseminate his views, but, as far 
as I could ascertain, he seems to have met. nowhere 
with much success except in Furruckabad, near 
Cawnpore, where, indeed, if report is to be trusted, 
his success has -been complete. The Brahmins of 
that place in a body are said to have declared for him, 
and to have cleared the temples of all idols. It is 
certain that a very rich Mahajan of that place has 
become a convert to his views, and has established 
a school where the reformed Hinduism is taught; 
and there is not much doubt that his influence will 
have effected the conversion of all those nctjdy 
Brahmins who depend on him for their sustenance. 
But beyond this probably the report is exaggeration. 
His appearance in Benares was certainly a failure. 
Nevertheless the commotion caused by it at first was 
great, and though it now, to outward appearance, 1 
seems to have quite subsided, some of the ferment 
is still active under the surface; and, if it were 
judiciously worked by the Mission, and indirect 
support given to the cause of the reformer, it seems 
not improbable that the result, of which his attempt 
failed at' first, might yet be accomplished. 

“The date of his arrival in Benares I do not know. 

1 This evidently was written five or six months after the event, 
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It must have been in the beginning of October: I 
was then absent. I first saw him after my return in 
November. I went to see him in company with the 
Prince of Bhurtpore and one or two pandits. The 
excitement was then at its height. The whole of the 
Brahmanic and educated population of Benares 
seemed to flock to him. In the verandah of a small 
house at the end of a large garden near the monkey- 
tank, he was holding daily levees from early 5 n the 
morning till late in the evening, for a continuous 
stream of people who came, eager to see and listen to, 
or dispute with the novel reformer. It does not 
appear, however, that the heads of the orthodox 
party or the pandits of the greatest repute ever visited 
him, unless they did it secretly. The intensity of the 
excitement at last induced the Raja of Benares, in 
concert with his court pandits and other men of 
influence, to take some notice of the reformer, and to 
arrange a public disputation between hifn and the 
orthodox party, in order to allay the excitement by a 
defeat of the reformer. They were quite sanguine as 
to his defeat ;®but I fear there was a determination 
from the beginning that they would win the day by 
any means, whether foul or fair. The disputation 
took place on the 17th of November, in the place 
where the reformer had taken up his abode ; it lasted 
from about 3 to 7 o’clock p.m. The Raja himself was 
present and presided. Even the great Vedantist, 
the head it seems of the orthodox party, Vishuda- 
nanda Gour Swami, who is said never to have left his 
dwelling before—of course an exaggeration—conde¬ 
scended to emerge for once from his place of medita¬ 
tion on the banks of the Ganges to assist with his 
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learning the failing wits of the defenders of orthodoxy, 
and to give* additional authority to the anticipated 
defeat of the reformer—a clear proof that the reformer 
was thought a formidable enemy. All the most 
reputed pandits were there, and a large concourse of 
other people, learned and unlearned, but all of the 
respectable class. A detachment of policemen also 
were present, who guarded the entrance to the garden 
againSt a dense crowd outside, which in vain strove 
to get admittance ; but they were also intended, I 
suspect, to protect the lonely reformer in case any 
act of violence should be attempted against him by 
his enraged adversaries. But nothing of the kind 
occurred; all went off quietly, except that, at the 
last, when the assertibly broke up, the orthodox party 
loudly jeered the poor reformer in token of their ill- 
gotten victory. But, whether gotten ill or well, their 
victory had certainly the result they desired. The 
change was very remarkable in' the state of things 
before and after the disputation. As quickly as the 
excitement had arisen before, so quickly it subsided 
afterwards. Whereas, before, multitudes flocked to 
see him, those who came afterwards might bfe easily 
counted. The reformer himself was practically ex¬ 
communicated, and any one who would visit him 
after his refutation was threatened with the same 
measure. Immediately after the disputation, a 
written defence was sent by the reformer to his 
opponents, but I believe no notice was taken of it. 
Then an'account of his doctrines was prepared by the 
reformer and*printed about a month afterwards. At 
the same time also a public challenge to his opponents 
to answer his pamphlets was issued by him. But 
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again no notice was taken of it by the orthodox 
party. The reformer still remained till towards the 
end of January. Then he left Benares to visit the 
Mela at Allahabad, and to try to influence the 
multitude assembledlthere. When I saw him for the 
last time, he hadfnot made up his mind whether he 
should return to Benares after the Mela or visit some 
other place. Since his departure the orthodox party 
have also brought out a pamphlet on the disputation 
and the question between themselves and the reformer 
in general. The doctrines of the reformer may be 
referred chiefly to the following three heads : the 
extent of the Hindu Canon, the truth of idolatry, and 
the mythology and the question of caste ; connected 
with these, however, there are many minor points. 

“The first of the three forms the foundation of his 
whole reform. The only writings which he acknow¬ 
ledges as Shastras are the following twenty-one: 
1-4, the four Vedas ; 5-8, the four Upave&as ; 9-14, 
the six Vedangas ; 15, twelve Upanishads ; r 16, the 
Sarirakasutras; 17, the Katyayanasutras, etc. ; 

18, the Yogabhashya ; 19, the Vakovakya ; 20, the 
Manusmri'ti; and 21, the Mahabharata. 1 Of these 

“ 1 The four Vedas are the Rigveda, the Yajurveda, the Sdma- 
veda, and the Atharvan Veda, including their respective Brah- 
manas. The four Upavedas are the Ayurveda on medical science, 
including two books; the Dhanurveda on military science; the 
Gdndharvaveda on musical science ; and the Arthaveda on mechani¬ 
cal science ; the six Vedangas are the Siksha on pronunciation ; 
the Kalpa on ceremonial; the Vyakarana or Grammar of Panini ; 
the Commentary of Patanjali (Mahabhashya); the IJJirukta or 
etymological vocabulary; the Chhanda on prosody; and the 
Jyotisha on astronomy and astrology, including only one book; 
the Bhrigu Sanhita. The twelve Upanishads are : Isa, Kena, Kathd, 
Prasna, Mundaka, MAndukya, Taitareya, Aitereya, Chhdnddgya, 
Brihadaranyaka, Svetdsvatara, and Kaivalya. There exist many 
more Upanishads which are acknowledged by orthodox pandits; 
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the Vedas are acknowledged on account of their being 
the utterance of God Himself, and the others as being 
directly founded on the Vedas or expressly mentioned 
in them. Whatever else is considered as shastras by 
the orthodox Hindus, notably the six Darsanas or 
philosophical systems and the eighteen Puranas, he 
repudiates as false, because their contents are con¬ 
tradicted by the Vedas or because they are not 
mentioned in them. Starting from this premise, he 
rejects everything in modern Hinduism which is 
either directly contradicted in the Vedas or not 
expressly sanctioned in them. 

‘ ‘ It will be seen from this statement that there is no 
difference between him and the orthodox pandits as 
to the principle of the Canon ; for both agree in this, 
that the Vedas only are authoritative, and that 
whatsoever is opposed to them is false; the difference 
really arises in the previous question : what are the 
Vedas ? Dayananda acknowledges only the present 
Vedas, *ayl what can be proved from them ; the 
other pandits, on the contrary, believe and assert 
the previous existence of many other Vedic writings, 
which they say have perished, and which, they 
assume, contained the complete proof for every 
shastra and everything in Hinduism which cannot be 
supported by the now existing Vedas. Such a 
position, of course, is very difficult to be proved. 
But some European scholars think that the pandits 

but they are all rejected by Dayananda; The Mahabharata is not 
acknowledged by him in its entirety; but many portions' are 
declared by him spurious, among others, if I mistake not, the 
famous Bhagavadgita. This list of shastras here given may be 
relied upon as correct, as the reformer wrote them down’ for me 
on a paper with his own hand. 
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are to be believed ; among them is Max Jlluller. His 
argument is shortly this 1 : the assertion of lost Vedas 
was first made during the Buddhistic controversy to 
vindicate a Vedic origin to some parts of Brahman¬ 
ism ; now, as the assertion is incapable of proof, the 
Buddhists might easily have made use of it to sup¬ 
port their own tenets : it is therefore a dangerous 
weapon, and, it is thought, would not have been 
used by the advocates of Brahmanism, unless it had 
been true. I doubt, however, whether this is a 
sound argument. As there was no proof for some 
things in the existing Vedas, there was only this 
alternative left to the advocates of Brahmanism, 
either to admit that there was no Vedic proof, which 
would have been suicidal, or to assert the previous 
existence of lost Vedic writings, whether or not there 
was any foundation for it, although this was danger¬ 
ous. There can be no hesitation as to which of these 
alternatives they would choose. Dayananda denies 
altogether the possibility of a loss of Vecja 3. 2 But, 
however that may be, it must be clear ?o any un¬ 
prejudiced iiftjuirer, that even if other Vedic writings 
existed formerly, their general tenor must have been 
the same as that of those which still exist, and that 
they wou)d in no wise have given support to modern 
Hinduism. 

2. Idolatry and Mythology 

“ The former the reformer rejects entirely, ( not only 
as a harmless error, but as positively sinful. He 

“ 1 See Ills Antient Sanskrit Literature, pp. 106-7. 

2 I am afraid this is not quite correct. Dayananda denied that 
any Vedas had been lost, but he maintained that much Vedic 
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further rejects polytheism. There is only one God 
with all thSse attributes generally ascribed to Him 
by Monotheists. He is the creator first of the Vedas, 
then of the world, hence the Vedas are eternal as 
compared with the world ; but non-eternal as com¬ 
pared with God. The names of God are manifold : 
He is named in the Vedas Vishnu, Atma, Agni, etc., * 
according as one aspect of the Divine nature is > 
prominently remembered. Though God is distinct 
from the world—for Dayananda rejects the Vedantic 
and ordinary Hindu pantheism—yet He is also 
immanent in the world as the principle of its life and 
existence. As such, God is to be viewed as Agni 
(life) and hence to be worshipped by means of Agni 
(fire). But he must not be misunderstood : when he 
says that God in the world is Agni, he does not mean 
by Agni fire; but something which may best be ex¬ 
pressed by soul or vital principle, or principle of 
existence*; again, he does not mean to say that the » 
ordinary Agni (fire) is a representation of God, but, ■ 
as being fyie clearest manifestation of God-Agni, it is 
the fittest ceremonial means of worshipping God; 
fire is not to be worshipped, but to be used as a 
means in the worship of God. The worship or 
service of God consists chiefly in the following three 
acts : first and foremost the study of the Vedas with 
a view to the knowledge of God ; then the observance 
of the moral laws as the will of God; thirdly, the 
worship of God by fire or the homa-sacrifice. The 
observance of these is the means of salvation. 
Incarnations (avataras) for the salvation of mankind 
never took place, nor can they ever take place ; it is 
incompatible with the nature of God to become 
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incarnate. Hence Dayananda rejects the Hindu 
avataras as much as the Christian incarxfation ; that 
is to say, he rejects them as avataras of God. If 
| such avataras really took place, they were avataras 
of devatas, and not of God. Vishnu, Siva, Brahma,* 
if there be such beings, are only devatas, i.e .,1 
superior created beings or angels, not Divine beingsJ 
Thus he rejects also most, if not all, of the myth¬ 
ology of the Puranas, especially the fables ‘about 
Krishna. 

3. Caste 

"This the reformer considers only as a political 
institution made by the rulers for the common good 
of society, and not a natural or religious distinction. 
It is not a natural distinction; for the four castes 
were not created by God as distinct species of men ; 
but all men are of equal nature, of the same species, 
and brothers. It is not a religious institution, for the 
salvation of men and their fate in the othqr world 
does not depend upon its observance. $he castes 
are simply different professions or guilds (adhikaras), 
established by the state to guard against confusion 
and mutual interference, and for the better accom¬ 
plishment of the different works. Some men, 
specially fitted for the work, were set aside by the 
state for the prosecution of worship, science, and 
literature (the Brahmans) ; others to guard the out¬ 
ward peace and internal order of the state (the 
Kshattriyas) ; others to carry on trade and 1 till the 
ground (the Vaisyas) ; again, others to do all the 
meaner kinds of labour (the Sudras). Each class was 
made up into a guild and furnished with its rights and 
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privileges and made hereditary. But, as the whole 
classification is a creation of the state, any Sudra, 
who is deserving of the promotion, can be made by 1 
the state a Vaisya or Kshattriya or Brahmana, if he * 
qualifies himself for the work of the respective class. 
Likewise any Brahmana, who deserves the degrada¬ 
tion, can be made by the state a Sudra. In fact, 
any Brahmana who is disqualified for his work, 
becomfes at once a Sudra de jure, and a Sudra, who 
qualifies himself for it, becomes at once a Brahmana 
de jure ; though neither can become so de facto also 
either by his own will or the will of others, as long 
as the state does not make him so. This last limita¬ 
tion obviously makes his theory impracticable. The 
state will not concern itself nowadays with the 
regulation of such guilds, to degrade a disreputable 
Brahmana into a Sudra, or reward a clever Sudra 
with Brahmanhood. He ought to leave that to the 
spontaneous action of society regulating itself. 1 

"Thepublic disputation took place on November 
17th in th% house where the reformer was staying. 
As soon as the Raja of Benares arrived-,/, the discus¬ 
sion commenced by Dayananda asking Pandit 
Taracharana, the Raja’s court pandit, who had been 
appointed to defend the cause of orthodoxy, whether 
he admitted the Vedas as the authority. When this 
had been agreed to, he requested Taracharana to 
produce passages from the Vedas sanctioning idolatry, 
Pashanadipujanalit (worship of stones, etc.). In¬ 
stead of Soing this, Taracharana for some time tried 
to substitute* proofs from the Puranas. At last 
Dayananda happening to say that he only admitted 
1 That he does. See his Sattyarath Prakash. — Author. 
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the Manusmriti, Sarirakasutras, etc., as authoritative 
because founded on the Vedas, VishuHananda the 
great Vedantist interfered, and, quoting a Vedanta 
Sutra from the Sarirakasutras, asked Dayananda to 
show that it was founded on the Vedas. After some 
hesitation Dayananda replied that he could do this 
only after referring to the Vedas, as he did not 
remember the whole of them. Vishudananda then 
tauntingly said, if he could not do that he shdald not 
set himself up as a teacher in Benares. Dayananda 
replied, that none of the pandits had the whole of 
the Vedas in his memory. Thereupon Vishudananda 
and several others asserted that they knew the Whole 
of the Vedas by heart. Then followed several ques¬ 
tions, quite unconnected with the subject of the dis¬ 
cussion, but put by Dayananda to show that his 
opponents had asserted more than they could justify. 
They could answer none of his questions. At last 
some pandits took up the thread of tire discussion 
again by asking Dayananda whether the terms 
pratima (likeness) and purti (fulness) Recurring in 
the Vedas«tdid not sanction idolatry. He answered 
that* rightly interpreted, they did not do so. As 
none of his opponents objected to his interpretation, 
it is plain that they either perceived the correctness 
of it, or were too little acquainted with the Vedas 
to venture to contradict it. Then Madhavacharya, 
a pandit of no repute, produced two leaves of a 
Vedic MS., and, reading a passage 1 containing the 
word “ Puranas,” asked to what this term referred. 
Dayananda replied : it was there simply an adjective, 
meaning “ ancient,” and not the proper name. 

“ 1 Brdhmana nitihdsak purdndni. 
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Vishudananc^a challenging this interpretation, some 
discussion followed as to its grammatical correctness; 
but at last all seemed to acquiesce in it. Then 
Madhavacharya produced again two other leaves of 
a Vedic MS., and read a passage 1 with this purport, 
that upon the completion of a yajna (sacrifice) on 
the tenth day the reading of the Puranas should be 
heard, and asked how the term “ Purana ” could be 
. here an adjective. Dayananda took the MS. in his 
hands and began to meditate what answer he should 
: give. His opponents waited about two minutes, and, 

) as still no answer was forthcoming, they rose, jeering 
I and calling out that he was unable to answer and was 
I defeated, and went away. They might certainly 
; have allowed him a little more time, but it is evident 
that he was puzzled as to an answer ; and the answer 
which he afterwards published in his pamphlet— 
that to the -word Purana was to be supplied vidya 
(science), meaning purani vidya, that is, the Veda— 
is not vca^satisfactory. There can hardly be much 
doubt that*the eighteen Puranas are really referred 
to in that passage ; but, as it is out of a-Brahmana 
of the Samaveda, and that contains many m’odern 
additions, its value would after all be not much in 
the eyes of non-Hindus, and, I suspect, even of 
Dayananda; for he once admitted to me that the 
Brahmanas did contain modern interpolated por¬ 
tions, and that any passage sanctioning idolatry was 
to be considered, as such, a spurious portion. 

“Thereformer is not unacquainted wi th Ghri si i ani t y. 
He has read fhe Gospels, though I do not think very 
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carefully. I had some conversation with him about 
it. But at present his mind is too much occupied 
with his own plans of reformation to give any serious 
thought to the investigation of the claim of another 
religion.—A.F.R.H. 1 ” 


For a long time a heated controversy was kept up 
in the Press, both Indian and Anglo-Indiaq, about 
the disputation. 2 The matter was so important and 
of such great interest from a public point of view 
that even the Pioneer, the leading semi-official Anglo- 
Indian paper of Allahabad, opened its columns to 
correspondence on the subject. The event was dis : 
cussed throughout India, and aroused enormous 
interest. 

From this date may be counted the effective 
beginning of Dayananda’s mission for a reformed 
Hindu Church, free from cant, from superstition, 
and from popular error, and worthy of the intelli¬ 
gence, the genius, and the culture of &cft historic 
people. - f 

From Benares the Swami continued to march 
eastward and presently reached Calcutta, the 
capital of India and the headquarters of British 
Government in India. The Brahmo Samaj accorded 
him a hearty welcome, and some of its leading mem¬ 
bers conferred with him with a view to win his co¬ 
operation for their movement; but the Swami could 

1 From The Christian Intelligencer, Calcutta, Marcht 1870, p. 79. 

2 A number of tracts were published by partisans and non¬ 
partisans giving their versions of what had actually happened and 
of the merits of the disputants. Partisans and non-partisans were 
all agreed that Dayananda was a great scholar and that his know¬ 
ledge of Sanskrit was unique. 
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not give up his faith in the infallibility of the Vedas 
and the doctnne of transmigration of souls, the two 
cardinal principles which distinguish the Arya Samaj 
from the Brahmo Samaj. His visit to Calcutta, 
however, brought him into immediate contact and 
intimate touch with the leaders of the English 
educated community. Here he learned their points 
of view and benefited thereby. For instance, Babu 
Keshutf Chunder Sen, the respected leader of the 
Brahmo Samaj, suggested to him the supreme im¬ 
portance of carrying on his propaganda in the 
language of the people, a practical suggestion that 
was readily and gratefully accepted by the Swami. 
It was put into operation at once. This single step 
made a mighty difference in favour of his mission, 
since it brought him into direct touch with the bulk of 
his countrymen, both educated and uneducated, who 
did not know Sanskrit and could not understand him 
except through translators and interpreters. In 
Calcutta made the acquaintance of Maharishi 
Debendranath Tagore, the father of the now famous 
Rabindranath Tagore, whose Brahmoism Uacl more 
in common with the. faith of Dayananda thail the 
religious beliefs of the other leaders of the Brahmo 
Samaj. 

After spending another two years in the dis¬ 
semination of his doctrines, Dayananda proceeded 
to Bombay, where eventually his mission was to take 
an organized shape. 



CHAPTER III 


FOUNDING OF THE ARYA SAMAJ AND DEATH 

flRRI fRR *R1 I 

m* q*qqfa q: qqf^R ^ ififa u 
^11 SR« V I wi* 
qq^fr % 3?pjtH: qqRT m i WR*rcg 
sir «HT «RT ^ li \ II ^WWW 

“ Walk together, speak together, let your minds be 
all alike. 

“ May the purpose be common, common the 
assembly, common the mind : so be they?; thoughts 
united. I lay before you a common ^object, and 
worship with your common oblation. 

“ May your decisions be unanimous, your minds being 
of one accord. May the thoughts of all be united so 
that there may be a happy agreement among all.” 

—R. X., 191 , 2 — 4 . 

1. Constitution of the Ary a Samaj 
The first Arya Samaj was established at Bombay on 
April 10th, 1875, with the following principles and 
rules representing both its creed and its constitution : 
“ 2. The (Arya) Samaj shall regard the Vedas 

alone as independently and absolutely authori¬ 
tative. For purposes of testimony and for the 
5 * 
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understanding of the Vedas, as also for 
historical purposes, all the four Brahmanas— 
Shathpatha, etc., the six Vedangas, the four 
Upavedas, the six Darshanas, and 1,127 
Shakhas or expositions of the Vedas, shall, by 
virtue of their being ancient and recognized 
works of Rishis, be also regarded as secondarily 
authoritative, in so far only as their teaching 
i'i in accord with that of the Vedas. 

“ 3. There shall be a principal Arya Samaj in each 
province, and the other Arya Samajes shall 
be its branches, all connected with one 
another. 

“ 5. The Principal Samaj shall possess various Vedic 
works in Sanskrit and Aryabhasha (Hindi) for 
the dissemination of true knowledge, and it 
shall issue a weellly paper under the name of 
Arya Prakash, also an exponent of the Vedic 
teaching. The paper and the books shall be 
pa&onized by all Samajes. 

“ 8. The members of the Samaj shall be men of 
truth, of upright policy and principle, of pure 
character, and of philanthropic impulses*. 

“ 9. The members shall give their spare time to the 
earnest service of the Samaj, Those that have 
no family to care for should, in particular, 
be always striving to promote the well-being 
of the society. 

10. Every eighth day the President, the Secretary, 

an <3 other members of the Samaj shall come 
together in the Samaj Mandir. . . . 

11. Having assembled together, they should be 

calm and composed in their minds, and in a 
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spirit of love, and free from bias, they may 
ask questions and obtain answers from each 
other. This done, they shall sing the hymns 
• of the Sama Veda in praise of God, and songs 
bearing on the true Dharma, to the accompani¬ 
ment of musical instruments. The mantras 
shall he commented upon and explained, and 
the lectures delivered on similar (Vedic) 
themes. After this there shall be musih again, 
to be followed by an exposition of mantras 
and speeches. 

“ 12. Every member shall cheerfully contribute a 
hundredth part of the money he has earned 
honestly and with the sweat of his brow, 
towards the funds of the Samaj, the Arya 
Vidyala and the Arya Prakash paper. If he 
contributes more, tie greater shall be his 
reward. The money thus contributed shall 
be used for the purposes specified and hi no 
other way. ^ 

“13. The more an individual bestirs himself for the 
fund of the Samaj for the purposes specified, 
* and for the diffusion of a knowledge of the 
teachings of the Arya Samaj, the more honour 
shall he receive for his energy and zeal. * 

“ 14. The Samaj shall do stuti, prarthana, and 
upasana (i.e., shall glorify, pray to and hold 
communion with the one only God), in the 
manner commended by the Vedas. They 
believe God to be formless, almighty, just, 
infinite,' immutable, eternal, incomparable, 
merciful, the father of all, the mother of the 
entire universe, all-supporting, all truth, all 
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intelligence, all happiness, and the supreme 
and the only lord of the universe ; as also all- 
pervading and the knower of all hearts, inde¬ 
structible, deathless, everlasting, pure and 
conscious > as endless, the bestower of happi¬ 
ness, the giver of righteousness, wealth, 
comfort and salvation ;—to speak of Him as 
endowed with such and similar other qualities 
tfnd attributes, is to do his stuti (i.e., to 
glorify and praise Him). Asking His help in 
all righteous undertakings, is identical with 
prarthana {i.e., praying to Him), and to be¬ 
come absorbed in the contemplation of His 
Essence, which is absolute Happiness, is 
termed upasana {i.e., holding communion 
with Him). He Alone shall be adored, and 
naught besides. { 

“ 15. The Samaj shall perform Vedic sanskars 
(ritual), such as Anteshthi. (the death cere- 
m^iyl, etc. 

“16. The Vedas and the ancient Arsha Granthas 
shall be studied and taught in the Arya 
Vidyala, and true and right training, caicu- 
i lated to improve males and females, shall be 
imparted, on Vedic lines. 

“ 17. In the interests of the country, both kinds of 
reform shall receive thorough attention in the 
Samaj, spiritual as well as worldly. There 
shall be uplifting in both directions for the 
promotion of purity; indeed, the welfare of 
entire mankind shall be the objective of the 
Samaj. 

“18. The Samaj shall believe only in what is right 
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and just, i.e., in the true Vedic pharma, free 
from prejudice, and tested by all tests laid 
down by the ancient authorities by which 
truth is distinguished from falsity. 

“ 19. The Samaj shall send learned men, of approved 
character, everywhere to preach truth. 

" 20. In the interests of the education of both males 
and females, separate schools shall be estab¬ 
lished, if possible, in all places. ‘In the 
seminaries for females the work of teaching 
and that of serving the students shall be 
carried on by females only, and in the schools 
for males the responsibility of doing the same 
shall lie with males. Never shall this rule be 
infringed. . . . 

“22. The President and the other members of the 
Samaj shall, for the|rmaintenance of mutual 
goodwill, keep their minds wholly divested of 
all feelings of pride, hate, angef, etc., and, 
with such vices shut out, they shajpbeing free 
of enmity and pure of heart, loverone another, 
even as each loves his own self. 

“ 23. When deliberating on a subject, that which 
has been, as the fruit of this deliberation, 
ascertained to be in thorough accord with the 
principles of justice and universal benevolence, 
and absolutely true, the same shall be made 
known to the members and believed in by 
them Acting thus is termed rising above 
bias or prejudice. 

“ 24. He alone who conforms his conduct to the 
principles specified, and is righteous and 
endowed with true virtues, shall be admitted 
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to the higher circle of the Samaj, while he who 
is otherwise shall be but an ordinary member 
of the Samaj. But the individual who openly 
appears to be utterly depraved'and debased 
shall be expelled. Such a step, however, shall 
not be dictated by prejudice ; on the con¬ 
trary, everything shall be done after due 
deliberation by the exalted members of the 
Samaj, and not otherwise. 

“ 27. Whenever an occasion for giving charity arises, 
as, for instance, in connection with a marriage, 
the birth of a son, or a death in the family, 
and so on, the Arya Samajist concerned shall 
be expected to make a donation to the Samaj. 
" 28. Whenever an addition is made to the principles 
or rules above laid down, or whenever any of 
these is altered or amended, such an addition, 
alteration or amendment shall invariably be 
the result of thorough deliberation on the 
subject by the exalted Sabhasads of the 
Samr»j, after due and proper notice to all 
concerned.” 

Note .—We have omitted a few unimportant 
Articles. 

Here again, as also at Poona, Dayananda came in 
close touch with the educated mind of the Hindu 
community, i.e., with such as had received their 
education in the schools and colleges and at the 
universities established and maintained after the 
European model. But the next step in the evolution 
of the Arya Samaj was not taken till two years later, 
in Lahore, the capital of the province of the Punjab, 
in Northern India. Here the Samaj took its final 
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shape, which it maintains at this day : tjie principles 
were finally revised, and the constitution re-framed 
and finally settled. All the Arya Samajes in India 
or elsewhere accept these principles and are governed 
by this constitution. There has been no change in 
the former, but the latter may have beeij changed in 
minor particulars to suit local conditions. We will 
speak of both in greater detail later. 

2. Death 

The remaining part of his life—from 1877 to 
October, 1883—was spent by the Swami in preaching 
and teaching and writing books, as well as in estab¬ 
lishing and organizing Arya Samajes throughout 
India. The only part which the Swami could not 
reach was Madras. t 

In the Punjab, the Unite® Provinces of Agra and 
Oude, and in Rajputana and Gujerat, he met with 
the greatest success. In these province! a network 
of Arya Samajes had been establishec^More his 
death, but the progress made since then may be 
inferred firom the fact that the membership of 
243,boo in 1911 was two and half times what it was 
in 1901, and six times that of 1891. Some of the 
noblest and highest in the land accepted his faith, 
and became his disciples and pupils : for example, 
the Maharana of Udaipur, the most ancient and 
the most respected of the Hindu chiefs, whose 
family has wielded the royal sceptre in an ^mbroken 
line of succession for over a thousand years. Never 
had this proud 1 family bowed the* knee to the 
Musulmans. Even the great Akbar was. unable to 
win their allegiance, although his son (himself borne 
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by a Hindu jnother) eventually succeeded in making 
a temporary alliance with the head of this state. 

Maharana Sajjan Singh studied Hindu law and 
Hindu jurisprudence with Dayananda, and the com¬ 
pany of the latter had for a time a very chastening 
influence oi} the otherwise dissolute prince. It was 
at Jodhpur, the capital of the only other Hindu state 
in British India which claims as ancient a lineage as 
that oflUdaipur, that he caught the fatal illness which 
carried him off. There he had gone in response to an 
invitation from the Maharaja, who was anxious to 
be his disciple and to study with him. To the mis¬ 
fortune of both, but to the greater misfortune of the 
country, the Swami took a very strong exception to 
the Maharaja’s living with a concubine, a Musulman 
woman, who accordingly regarded him with violent dis¬ 
like. It is said that she c< tntrived to have a subtle poison 
mixed in ljis food, thereby causing mortal illness. 
The Mahafaja, of course, had no hand in this alleged 
crime, ^nd^was genuinely stricken with grief when 
informed of*the Swami’s malady. He did everything 
in his power to obtain for the patient the best avail¬ 
able medical aid and every comfort that money <*ould 
procure. But there was no relief, and the Swami 
succumbed to his illness and died at Ajmere, in 
British territory, whither he had been removed by 
his friends a few days before. 

This sad event took place on October 30th, 1883.’ 
Those v^ho were present by the side of his deathbed 
are unanimous in testifying that he was perfectly 
calm at the tfcne of his death, the exact time of which 
he had foretold several hours before. 

It was at Jodhpur that Maharaja Pratab Singh, 
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the brother of the reigning chief (now General Sir 
Pratab Singh, G.C.S.I., G.C.V.O., K.C.B., etc.), 
became his disciple, a fact which he always recites 
with pride. 

The amount of obloquy and persecution to which 
Swami Dayananda was exposed in his lifetime may 
be gathered from the fact that numerous attempts 
were made on his life by the orthodox Hindus ; 
assassins were hired to kill him ; missiles were 
thrown at him during his lectures and disputations ; 
he was called a hired emissary of the Christians, an 
apostate, an atheist, and so on. The spirit in which 
he met this fierce opposition may be judged from the 
following anecdote which we cull' from Madame 
Blavatsky’s account of him in her book called The 
Caves and Jungles of Hindusthan. 

" One is inclined to thim:,” says Madame Bla- 
vatsky, " that this wonderful" Hindu bears a charmed 
life, so careless is he of raising the wdrst human 
passions, which are so dangerous inJjuUa. At 
Benares, a worshipper of the Shiva, feeling sure that 
his cobnJj trained purposely for the mysteries of a 
Sfei^aite pagoda, would at once make an end of the 
offender’s life, triumphantly exclaimed : ‘ Let the 
god Vasuki (the snake god) himself show which of us 
is right! ’ 

“ Dayananda jerked off the cobra twisting round 
his leg, and with a single vigorous movement crushed 
the reptile’s head. ‘ Let him do so,’ h^ quietly 
assented, ‘ your god has been too slow. It is I who 
have decided the dispute. Now g6,’ added he, 
addressing the crowd, ‘ and tell every one how easily 
perish all false gods.’ Truly, a marble statue could 
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not be less moved by the raging wrath of the crowd. 
We saw him once at work. He sent away all his 
faithful followers, and forbade them either to watch 
over him or to defend him, and stood alone before 
the infuriated crowd, facing calmly the monster, 
ready to spring upon him and tear him to pieces.” 

In the same work, Madame Blavatsky pays the 
•following compliment to his learning and scholar¬ 
ship : * 

“ It is perfectly certain that India never saw a 
more learned Sanskrit scholar, a deeper meta¬ 
physician, a more wonderful orator, and a more 
fearless denunciator of any evil, than Dayananda, 
since the time of Shankaracharya.” 1 

Another testimony to his erudition, and we have 
finished our account of the Swami’s life. This is an 
unwilling admission of his great powers by his 
opponents among the jtrthodox Hindus ; we give 
it in the words of Professor Max Muller : 

“ At % large convocation at Calcutta, about 300 
Pandits from Gauda, Navadipa, and Kasi discussed 
the orthodoxy of his opinions. . . . But, although 
the decision was adverse, the writer of the report 
adds : the mass of young Hindus are not Sanskrit 
scholars, and it is no wonder that they should be won 
over by hundreds to Dayananda’s views, enforced as 
they are by an oratorical power of the highest order, 
and a determined will force that breaks down all 
opposition.” 2 

1 The famous founder of Ihe Vcdantic school of Indian thought, 
of whom Max Muller and other German scholars have spoken in 
the highest terms of praise, and who flourished 800 A.D. 

2 Biographical Essays, by Max Muller, 1884, pp. 179-80. 
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His death elicited the highest tributes from all 
classes of people, Indian and non-Indian, Hindus, 
Musulmans, Christians, and Parsis. The greatest 
among his contemporaries wrote or spoke of him in 
the highest terms and deplored his early death : of 
these we may mention the late Sir Syed Ahmad 
Khan, the greatest nineteenth-century leader of the 
Moslems of India ; Colonel Olcott, president of the 
Theosophical Society, and Madame Blavatsky, its 
founder. But the most characteristic tribute came 
from Professor Ma,x Muller, who compared him with 
Dr. Pusey, of England, and wrote a remarkably 
eulogistic notice of the man and his work. 1 

" Deeply' read in the theological literature of his 
country . . . he was opposed to many of the abuses 
that had crept in, as he well knew, during the later 
periods of the religious growtfi of India, and of which, 
as is now well known, no trf.ce can be found in the 
ancient sacred texts of the Brahmans, the Vedas. . . . 
In his public disputations with the most learned 
Pandits at Benares and elsewhere, he was generally 
supposed, to have been victorious, though often the 
aid of the police had to be called in to protect him 
from the blows of his conquered foes.” 

We give as a fitting conclusion of this chapter a 
few passages from a long tribute which appeared in 
the official organ of the Theosophical Society, The 
Theosofihist: 

“ A master spirit has passed away from India. 
Pandit Dayananda Saraswati ... is gone ; the 
irrepressible, energetic reformer, whose mighty voice 
and passionate eloquence for the last few years 

1 Biographical Essays, p. 167. 
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raised thou^nds of people in India from lethargic 
indifference and stupor into active patriotism; is 
no more. ... 

" De mortuis nil nisi bonum. All our differences 
have been burnt .with the body. . . . We remember 
only the grand virtues and noble qualities of our for¬ 
mer colleague and teacher, and late antagonist. We 
bear in mind but his life-long devotion to the cause 
of AryAn regeneration ; his ardent love for the grand 
philosophy of his forefathers ; his relentless, untiring 
zeal in the work of the projected social and religious 
reforms ; and it is with unfeigned sorrow that we 
now hasten to join the ranks of his many mourners. 
In him India has lost one of her noblest sons. A 
patriot in the true sense of the word, Swami 
Dayananda laboured from his earliest years for the 
recovery of the lost treasures of Indian intellect. 
His zeal for the reformation of his mother-land 
was exceeded only by his unbounded learning. 
Whatever might be said as to his interpretation 
of the sacrod writings, there can be but one opinion 
as to his knowledge of Sanskrit, and tbs» impetus 
to the study of both received at his hands. There 
are few towns and but one province we believe— 
namely, Madras—that Pandit Dayananda did not 
visit in furtherance of his missionary work, and fewer 
still where he has not left the impress of his 
remarkable mind behind him. He threw, as it 
were, a bomb-shell in the midst of the stagnant 
masses of degenerated Hinduism, and fired with 
love for the teachings of the Rishis and Vedic learn¬ 
ing the hearts of all who were drawn within the 
influence of his eloquent oratory. Certainly there 
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was no better or grander orator irij Hindi and 
Sanskrit than Dayananda throughout the length 
and breadth of this land. 

“ As soon as the sad rumour was confirmed. 
Colonel Olcott, who was then at Gawnpore, paid a 
public tribute to the Swami’s memory. He said 
that whatever might have been our rights or wrongs 
in the controversy, and whatever other pandits 
or orientalists could say against the Swami, there 
was room for no two opinions as to his energetic 
patriotism or of the nationalising influence exerted 
upon his followers. \ In Pandit Dayananda Saraswati 
there was a total absence of anything like degrading 
sycophancy and toadyism towards foreigners from 
interested motives. 

“ Truly, however heretical and blasphemous 
might have appeared his religious radicalism in the 
sight of old orthodox Brahmanism, still the teachings 
and Vedic doctrines promulgated by him were a 
thousand times more consonant with Shguti or even 
Smriti than the doctrines taught by all 6ther native 
Samajes < -put together. If he merged the old idols 
fnljo One Living Being, Ishwara, as being only the 
attributes and powers of the latter, he yet had 
never attempted the folly of forcing down the 
throats of his followers the hybrid compound of a 
Durga-Moses, Chrisl-and-Koran , and Buddha-chai- 
tanya mixture of the modem reformers. The Arya 
Samaj rites certainly make the nearest approach 
^to the real Vedic national religion.” 



CHAPTER IV 


THE TEACHINGS OF DAYANANDA 

3 Pm 

cqs u << ii i m 1* 

“ He hath paid sacrifice, toiled in worship and 
offered gifts to wealth-increasing Agni, Him the dis¬ 
pleasure of the mighty rroves not; outrage and scorn 
affect not such a mortal.!’ 

# —R. VI., 3) 2. 

i. His attach on Mythological Hinduism and Caste 
In the preceding chapters we have given a summary 
of the main incidents of Swami Dayananda’s life, in 
order to give the reader a clear idea of the conditions 
of the time in which he lived and of the environ- 1 
ment in which he was born, bred, and educated. No • 
one can appreciate the magnitude of the task that the 
Swami set himself to do, or of his achievements to¬ 
wards itj unless he is fully acquainted With what 
Hindu religion and Hindu society stood for when 
Dayananda began his career. When we use the past 
tense we do not necessarily imply that the Hinduism 
of the uneducated masses is very materially different 
6 s 
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to-day from what it was then. There is 4 uo doubt that 
a great change since then has come over orthodox 
Hinduism by its contact with Western thought, and 
still more by the constant searchings to which it has 
been subjected in the light of tho aggressive propa¬ 
ganda of the Arya Samaj. Not only have the 
educated classes (though still orthodox) changed 
their point of view, but even the extremely ignorant 
and superstitious masses are not what thejf were in 
the infancy of Dayananda. Yet, speaking generally, 
what we are about to say of the Hinduism of 
Dayananda's time is perhaps as true of the Hinduism 
of to-day. The principal difference is that what was 
of universal application then has had its area con¬ 
tracted and narrowed by general education as well 
as by the propaganda of reforming bodies like the 
Arya Samaj. 

In giving a general ideajof popular Hinduism in 
contrast with the beliefs and teachings of Dayananda, 
we will begin with the personal authority of ghe priest, 
to which class Dayananda himself belonged by birth. 
Hindu®f>riests are called Brahmins. When Daya¬ 
nanda reached the age of discretion he found that 
the Brahmin was everything in Hindu religion, and 
the ordinary' individual nothing. Every Brahmin 
represented God Himself, and was the sole exponent 
of God’s wishes and commands. His word was law', 
and could not be disregarded excepting on pain of 
eternal damnation. A Brahmin was neither selected, 
appointed, nor ordained. He was so by mere birth, 
and his authority as a priest had nothing to do with 
his education or other qualifications. He alone could 
say what was religion and what was not. He alone 
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could lay down for every man what he was to believe 
and to do. The right of independent judgment did 
not exist. He alone knew, or was supposed to know, 
the Scriptures; although, as a matter of fact, not 
even one Brahmin in a thousand knew the Vedas. 
But then, everything in Sanskrit was as sacred as 
the Vedas. Anything said by a Brahmin was the 
essence of the Vedas, be it from the Puranas, or 
from the? Epics, or even from an ordinary Sanskrit 
poem or drama. But it mattered not even if 
the Brahmin knew absolutely nothing of Sanskrit. 
By the mere fact of his birth he was supposed to be 
divine. Such was the influence of the Brahmins 
on the great mass of Hindus when Dayananda was 
bom that the worship of the Brahmin was the pri¬ 
mary test of Hinduism. Everything else was 
secondary. Even now Hinduism is so vast a sea 
of creeds, dogmas, beliefs, rituals and customs 
that the Census authorities have considered the 
worship pi the Brahmin to be the principal test 
of this faith. * In his report for the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oude for the year 1911, Mr. Bluvi'says : 

“ Though it is legitimate to assert that the Brah¬ 
mans' influence on the growth of Hinduism has 
been overrated, at the expense of more natural 
causes, it is impossible to overrate their omni¬ 
potence in matters of religion and the completeness 
of their rule over the members of the Hindu system. 
The mediaeval popes were spiritual despots : but, 
compared’ with the autocracy of the Brahmans, 
they were mere constitutional monarchs. . . . 
The Brahman may not be God, but he is at all 
events Godlike, a subject not only of veneration 
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but of actual worship.” He thus comes to the con¬ 
clusion that “ the first great criterion by which a 
Hindu is determined ” is that “ every Hindu must 
acknowledge the Brahman’s superiority and his 
omnipotence in spiritual and social matters.” 

This is certainly a correct description of matters 
as they existed ioo years ago, or even in some parts 
as they existed 50 years ago ; but it is not true of 
to-day. At the present moment there must be 
some hundreds of thousands of Hindus, both in and 
out of the Arya Samaj, to whom this criterion 
would not apply. The “ divine right ” by birth of 
the Brahmin is fast melting away. The monopoly 
of the Brahmin in administering religious sacraments 
and in performing religious ceremonies is being slowly 
but perceptibly undermined. Even in unlettered 
circles his authority is being questioned. 

Yet no more -than fifty jtears ago the description 
we have quoted was'literahy true. The authority 
of the mere Brahmin was the central point of Hindu 
religion. It was this central authority that ruled 
and - controlled the whole system of Hindu life; 
its pantheon of gods and goddesses, its dogmas, its 
philosophy, its rituals, its social economy and all 
that is related thereto. 

The organization of Roman Catholicism pales 
in comparison with the marvellously intricate 
and rigid organization of Hinduism effected by 
the Brahmins. It was the greatest organization 
the world had ever known. It encompassed the 
minutest details of individual and social life. The 
Brahmin’s eye comprehended almost every moment 
of a Hindu’s existence. There was nothing, however 
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sinful, monstrous, or atrociously vicious, which a 
Hindu could not do, so long as it had the sanction 
of the priest, or so long as a Brahmin could be 
prevailed upon to make matters right by processes 
of expiation promulgated by him and known to 
him and to him alone. Various rites and cere¬ 
monies had been invented and used as accompani¬ 
ments, or rather as accessories, to this redemption. 
Multitudinous and mysterious were the ways and 
practices whereby " forgiveness of sins and redemp¬ 
tion, coupled with the guarantees of a pass to heaven 
after death, were brought about.” The simple and 
spiritual religion of the Vedas, the philosophical 
teaching of the Upanishads, had been superseded 
by what was only an " affair of temples and .material 
sacrifices, of shows and processions, of festivals 
spread over the whole year in honour of innumerable 
deities,” accompanied by all the paraphernalia of 
” bells and candles and* vestments and ceremonials 
and incantations and tunes, unintelligible to those 
who heard t'Jem,” and in some cases even to those 
who uttered them. 

With a keen eye, bent upon finding out the origin 
of things and tracing their development in their 
successive stages of rise arid fall, with an intuitive 
faculty for going to the root of the matter in hand, 
Dayananda saw that the authority of the Brahmin 
was the pivot and the central curse of the whole 
system, and that no symbolic treatment of Hinduism 
was possible. Neither by habit nor by training was 
he given to diplomacy or duplicity : subtlety of 
speech or action was foreign to his nature. He 
felt the supreme importance of speaking the truth, 
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the naked truth, and tlie whole truth. He therefore 
went straight to the point, attacked the central 
fortification of the citadel, and aimed to dash it 
from its foundations. He questioned the authority 
of the mere Brahmin by birth. The Brahmin relied 
on Manu for his rights and privileges, and the Swami 
showed, on the authority of Manu himself, that a 
Brahmin must be learned in the Vedas, above the 
very suspicion of avarice and greed and thoroughly 
calm and composed in his demeanour: and that a 
Brahmin who did not come up to that standard 
did not deserve to be treated and respected as such. 
He quoted chapter and verse in support of his con¬ 
tention, and showed, from those very books which 
the Brahmins relied upon, how in ancient times 
persons not born of Brahmin parents acquired the 
position of Brahmins by learning and piety, and how 
those bom of Brahmin parents were degraded to 
lower positions according tb their personal qualifi¬ 
cations. He denied {he right of any human being 
to control the free judgment of his f&llow men or 
wov.cc-, in matters relating to the soul, by the mere 
fact of his having been born in a certain caste or 
class. He held that the born Brahmin was nothing 
more than an ordinary man who, on account of 
his hereditary inclinations, had, perhaps, a better 
chance of becoming a real Brahmin than other 
persons not so born but who had an equal right 
to become Brahmins by the force of their personal 
character. He maintained that even a real Brahmin 
was not to be worshipped in the sense in which 
God is worshipped, and that he was no more than 
a leader, a teacher, a preceptor, a guide and a philo- 
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sopher. He *denounced the worship of gods and 
goddesses, and preached that only the Supreme 
Being, the Primal Cause of the Universe, the Uni¬ 
versal and All-pervading Spirit, should be worshipped, 
and none else; that God and God’s Word revealed 
in the beginning of the world were the only final 
and infallible authorities in religion ; that all truth 
and purity and goodness emanated from God; 
that no one had any right to stand between man and 
God; and that it was the right and duty of every 
man to seek inspiration and illumination from God 
Himself, and to live in the consciousness of a personal 
and direct relationship with Him. 

For ages the Brahmins had prohibited the study 
of the Vedas to the other castes. For a Sudra 
to hear a Vedic verse was the highest sin. The other 
castes were allowed, in theory, to hear and study 
the Vedas, but in practice no Brahmin ever taught 
the Vedas to any but a born Brghmin. As a matter 
of fact, hewe.yer, even among Brahmins the Vedas 
were known fh parts only and to a few—say JC Ao 
one in ten thousand in Upper India and to one in 
a thousand in the Deccan. All the four Vedas 
were known to a very few only, and their knowledge 
was only of the text, The majority of them under¬ 
stood no more than a few' verses required for 
ritual purposes, or that formed part of the daily 
prayer-book. The great bulk of Brahmins were as 
ignorant 0$ the Vedas as were the other Hindus, 
Even ceremonies were not necessarily performed 
with Vedic texts. Formula; and texts had been 
culled from later literature and the necessary 
ceremonies were performed with their help. As 
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for interpreting the Vedas, only one rqan had dared 
to do so within the 1,500 years immediately pre¬ 
ceding the birth of Swami Dayananda, and he had 
done nothing more than compile a huge commentary 
based on current and traditional interpretation. 
To try to put an independent interpretation on the 
Vedas was an act of the highest audacity, amounting 
in fact to blasphemy, for which no human punish¬ 
ment could be adequate. It is true that, centuries 
before, the ancestors of the Hindus had been a 
most devout and God-loving people. Many inspired 
ones had risen among them—prophets and teachers 
of the highest rank, who had realized God and 
the highest knowledge in their own persons, and had 
left a spiritual and intellectual legacy of the noblest 
kind. But the time came when their descendants 
forgot God, began to indulge in intellectual quibbles, 
wedded themselves to dead forms, and neglected 
the noble heritage left to them by the pioneer 
souls of their race. . 

Pharisees arose who organized th# most subtle 
andfH-xacting ecclesiasticism ever invented by the 
legislative genius of man, reducing religion to 
dead dogma and dry form, and shutting and sealing 
the soul’s windows of the nation. It is true that all 
this was done in the name and on the ostensible 
authority of the inspired ones of the past, but the 
spirit had vanished and there was no realization 
in actual life. The caste, the law, and the authority 
had become everything. 

Into these surroundings came young Dayananda 
with a clear vision of the original truth and of its 
vast possibilities for his people in particular and for 
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the human race in general. He began in right 
earnest, and,* with a marvellous insight, attacked 
at once the root cause of the evil—the unquestioned 
authority of the mere Brahmin by birth. His 
educated countrymen had evidently told him of the 
Popes of Rome, and he gave that name to the Brah¬ 
mins of India and denounced them with all the 
vehemence of his intensely vehement nature. 

2. The Right to Study the Scriptures. 

To ensure lasting success for his crusade, it was 
necessary that the restrictions imposed by the 
ecclesiastical system on the study of the Hindu 
Scriptures—the Vedas—should be removed, and 
the huge mass of literature, the growth of centuries, 
which bad accumulated as a natural • consequence 
of the system, should be divested of all authority 
excepting in so far as it followed the revealed 
literature. The BrahmlSrs had clothed with divine 
authority everything written or composed by them: 
Dayananfla exposed the trick and lifted the veil. 
He called upon all people, regardless of caste-'«ad 
creed, to study the Vedas, and he conceded to every 
human being the right of interpreting the Vedas 
for himself, provided he gave them their etymo¬ 
logical and philosophical meanings and conformed 
to the ancient and approved canons of understand¬ 
ing and interpreting them. This was verily a 
revolution which, by a single stroke, broke the 
shackles \Vhich Hindus had worn for centuries. 
Dayananda loosed their chains and restored their 
pristine liberties. He led the way, and, discarding 
tradition and custom, began to interpret the Vedas 
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for himself. His memory was well stocked with the 
sacred texts. His knowledge of Vedic literature 
was almost unsurpassed among his contemporaries. 
Thus he was able to justify everything he said, not 
merely by reason and logic alone, but also, above 
all, by profuse quotation from sacred literature— 
from the Brahmanas, the Upanishads, and the Sutras. 

Any one seeing modem India in the twentieth 
century can scarcely conceive that within thirty 
years of the close of the nineteenth century the Vedas 
were a sealed book in India, and no one could even 
read them, much less quote them in open meetings 
composed of all classes of men, Hindus and non- 
Hindus alike. At the present moment the Vedas 
are being read, studied and commented upon by 
all classes and castes of Hindus, from the highest 
to the lowest. The Word of God has been spread 
before God’s sons, irrespective of caste, creed and 
colour. This is the greatest service rendered by 
Dayananda to the cause of religious and intellectual 
'as well as social freedom in India, t&d this alone 
dHritfes him to be called the saviour of Hindu India. 

3. The Key to the Vedas: Canons of Interpretation 

Swami Dayananda did not accept the existing 
commentaries on the Vedas as binding on any one. 
Those of Sayana 1 and Mahidhar he rejected al¬ 
together. The latter he thought was deliberately, 
mischievously and viciously perverse in his interpre¬ 
tation of the Vedas, and the former was'misguided, 

1 European scholars speak of Sayana as “ £ mere drag on the 
progress of Vedic Scholarship .”—Sacred Books of the East, Vol. 
XXXII., Vedic Hymns, p. xxxii. Mahidhar is hardly relied upon 
by European scholars. . 
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partial and *prejudiced. His interpretation and 
commentary aimed at the justification of the pre¬ 
vailing theology and its concomitant institutions. 

Sayana lived and wrote at a time when the 
sun of Hindu gteatness had long set; when 
Hindu life and institutions had been perverted 
by an exacting priesthood, possibly with an eye 
to saving it from the inroads of a strong, prosely¬ 
tising creed like Islam in the fulness and splendour 
of its political and military glory. It was a logical 
consequence of Dayananda’s teachings about the 
Vedas that he should supply a key to unlock their 
hidden treasures, so that his hearers might be assisted 
in their further studies. This he did by explaining the 
rules of Vedic interpretation and insisting on Vedic 
language being operated upon in the spirit of 
Vedic times. 1 The Sanskrit of the Vedas is mostly 
obsolete and quite, different from modern Sanskrit 
as it has been written and read within the last 
2,500 years. JEven the grammar has undergone 
considerable cfianges. Modem grammar is of lj+t'a 
assistance in understanding the sense of the Vedas. 
Swami Dayananda, therefore, insisted that the 
Vedas should be studied in the light of Vedic gram¬ 
mar, and with the help of literature that has no 
trace of modernism in it. 

The first canon for the interpretation of Vedic 
terms laid down by admittedly the greatest authority 

> Speaking of the difficulties of understanding the Vedas, Prof. 
Max Muller says : Though we may understand almost every 

word, yet we find it so difficult to lay hold of a connected chain of 
thought and to discover expressions that will not throw a wrong 
shade on the original features of the ancient words of the Veda.”— 
Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXXII., p. xxxii. 
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on the subject, Yaska, the author of Nirukta, 
is that the Vedic terms are all “ yaugika .” 1 

Patanjali, the author of the most authoritative 
and universally accepted commentary on Vedic 
grammar, supports that view. Pandit Gurudatta 
Vidyarthi, in his learned brochure called The 
Terminology of the Vedas, to which Professor Max 
Muller refers approvingly in his monumental work 
on Vedic hymns ( Sacred Books of the East, Vol. 
XXXII.), has said that all the Rishis and Munis 
of ancient India— i.e., all the ancient authors 
and commentators—were unanimous on this point. 8 
In his History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, Pro¬ 
fessor Max Muller has admitted this, at least as 
regards certain portions of the Vedas. “ But there 
is a charm,” says he, “in these primitive strains 
discoverable in no other class of poetry. Every 
word retains. something pf its radical meaning, 
every epithet tells ; every thought, in spite of the 
most intricate and abrupt expression® is, if we once 
disentangle it, true, correct and complete.” 3 

Further in the same work, Muller says : “ Names 
... are to be found in the Veda, as it were, in a 
still fluid state. They never appear as appellations, 
nor yet as proper names ; they are organic, not yet 
broken or smoothed down.” 4 



modifications effected by the affixes. In fact, Jhe structural 
elements of which the word is compounded afford the whole 
and the only clue tp the true signification of the word. The word 
is purely connotive.*—(Pandit Gurudatta Vidyarthi, Terminology 
of the Vedas, Chicago edition, p. 7.) 

2 Vedic Terminology, p. 8. 

3 Max Muller’s History of Anc 

1 Ibid., p. 755. 


cient Sanskrit Literature, p. 553. 
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Pandit Gqrudatta points out how the neglect of 
this simple rule by Sayana and the European 
scholars has led to the idea that the Vedas inculcate 
the worship of innumerable gods and goddesses, 
called devatas. “ This word, devata,” says the 
Pandit, “ is a most fruitful source of error, and it is 
very necessary that its exact meaning and appli¬ 
cation should be determined. Not understanding 
the Vedic sense of this word, devata, and easily ad¬ 
mitting the popular superstitious interpretation of 
a belief in mythological gods and goddesses, crumb¬ 
ling into wretched idolatry, European scholars have 
imagined the Vedas to be full of the worship of such 
materials and have degraded its religion even below 
polytheism and perhaps at par with atheism, calling 
it ‘ henotheistic.’ ” He again quotes the ancient 
authorities on the true meaning of the word, devata, 
when used in connection with Vedic texts, and shows 
by several examples how European scholars have 
misunderstood and misinterpreted the Vedas by 
their ignorance and neglect of these authorities. 
The discussion is concluded by the following db- 
servations, which are well worth quoting in full: 

“ We have seen that Yaska regards the names of 
those substances whose properties are treated of, 
in the mantra, as the devatas. What substances, 
then, are the devatas ? They are all that can form 
the subject of human knowledge. All human 
knowledge is limited by two conditions, i.e., time 
and space. Our knowledge of causation is mainly 
that of succession of events. And succession is 
nothing but an order in time. Secondly, our know¬ 
ledge must be a knowledge of something, and that 
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something must be somewhere. It must have a 
locality of its existence and occurrence. Thus far, 
the circumstances of our knowledge, time and 
locality. Now to the essentials of knowledge. 
The most exhaustive division of human knowledge 
is between objective and subjective. Objective 
knowledge is the knowledge of all that passes 
without the human body. It is the knowledge 
of the phenomena of the external universe. . . . 
In speaking of the subjective knowledge, there is, 
firstly, the ego, the human spirit, the conscious 
entity ; secondly, the internal phenomena of which 
the human spirit is conscious.” These latter are 
again divided into “ deliberate activities ” and 
“ vital activities,” and it is concluded that, since 
our prior analysis of the knowable leads to six 
things, time, locality, force, human spirit, deliberate 
activities and vital activities, these are fit to be 
called devatas : and, if the Recount of the Nirukta 
concerning Vedic devatas be accepted as true, 
the Vedas should be understood to iri^ulcsfte these 
sia. things as devatas and no others. We have given 
this lengthy quotation as making clear the position 
of Swami Dayananda with regard to the true canons 
of Vedic interpretation. 1 

For over 2,500 years had these canons been neg¬ 
lected, resulting in a hopeless tangle of confusion 
as to the religion of the Vedas. The cry of “ Back to 
the Vedas !” would have been meaningless but for 

1 As an instance of the perversity of the missionary mind in 
reading mythological gpds and goddesses in the«Vedas, reference 
may be made to a paper written by Mr. Griswold, M.A., of Lahore, 
wherein he presumes to differ from Yaska, the author of Nirukta, 
the greatest authority on Vedic interpretation. 
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the supplying of this key for the unlocking of the 
1 treasures hidden there. We are therefore disposed 
to think that this was the most important of the 
Swami’s teachings, the keystone of the structure 
raised by him. 

We know that both Hindu and European scholars 
take strong exception to his commentary on and 
interpretation of the Vedas. They consider it 
“ more ingenious than ingenuous,” 1 but the Swami’s 
claim to be a great scholar and a great reformer 
does not rest upon the accuracy .of his voluminous 
Commentary on the Vedas. What matter for us 
s are the principles he has laid down : ( a) the right of 
every human being to read and interpret the Vedas 
for himself and for others ; (b) the duty of every 
Arya to do so ; and (c) the canons of its interpre¬ 
tation, as stated above. This alone would have 
entitled him to a niche in the Temple of Fame : 
but he did much more, # 

4. The World*Apostle of Hinduism 

For the first time in the history of Hinduism sincf^ 
its fall, a Hindu scholar, bom of Brahmin parents, 
opened the sealed gate of Hinduism to the rest of 
mankind. This followed as a logical consequence of 
his position in relation to the Vedas. The Vedas 
were the Word of God; they had been revealed in 
the beginning of creation, for the good of the race ; 
they alone were the primeval revelation. It was 
therefore the right of every human being to know 
them and to join the Society which accepted them 
as the Word of God. He maintained that the Vedas , 

1 United Provinces Report for 1911, by Mr. Blunl, p. 133. 
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themselves said so, and that it was the duty of all 
who knew the Vedas to disseminate their knowledge 
throughout the world for the benefit of all mankind. 
The Christians believed in the eternal damnation of 
those who would not accept Christ as their Saviour. 
They claimed the monopoly of salvation for a belief 
in Christ and the Holy Bible. The Hindus advanced 
neither of these claims for the Vedas. They held 
that salvation could be reached by different paths, 
that a good Muslim, a good Christian, or one who 
was neither, had as much chance of being saved- as 
a good Hindu. Salvation, according to them, de¬ 
pended on true knowledge followed by true conduct. 
They did not hold that it was necessary to be a Hindu 
to fulfil either condition. The modem Hindus, 
however, implicitly believed, and the vast bulk of 
them still believe, that a Hindu could be such by 
birth only, and that none bom outside the pale 
of Hindu society could tver become a Hindu. 
"Hinduism,” says Sir Alfred Lyall,in hjs Asiatic 
Kr Studies, Part I, " is a matter of birthright and 
inheritance. ... A man does not become a 
Hindu, but is born into Hinduism.” Hindu society 
was thus a constantly diminishing entity. It''was 
a self-contained community—a charmed circle, 
closed against all outsiders. Swami Dayananda 
broke that charm and unbarred the closed doors. 
The Arya Samaj was meant to be, and is, an 
essentially Hindu organization—Hindus and non- 
Hindus are all agreed on that point. Yet it is 
open to every one, [regardless of caste, colour 
or nationality, who subscribes to its principles 
and desires to be enrolled as a member. Once 
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a member, he has all the rights and privileges 
of a member, whether he be a Hindu or not. How 
this principle has worked in practice will be stated 
in another chapter. 

5. Dayananda's Beliefs 

As for the remainder of Dayananda’s religious 
teachings, we shall give them in his own words. 
At the end of his great work, called Sattyarath 
Prakash (lit., “The True Exposition”), he sum¬ 
marizes his beliefs in categorical order, with a short 
explanatory preface from which we extract the 
following passages : 

" I believe in a religion based on universal and 
all-embracing principles which have always been 
accepted as true by mankind, and will continue to 
command the allegiance of mankind in the ages to 
come. Hence it is that the religion in question is 
called the Primeval internal Religion, which means 
that it «s above the hostility of all human creeds 
whatsoever. * 

“ My conception of God and all other objects in the 
Universe is founded on the teachings of the Veda and 
other true Shastras, and is in conformity with the 
beliefs of all the sages, from Brahma down to Jaimini. 
I offer a statement of these beliefs for the acceptance 
of all good men. That alone I hold to be acceptable 
which is worthy of being believed in by all men in all 
ages. 1 1 lo not entertain the least idea of founding a 
new religion or sect. My sole aim is to believe in truth 
and help others to believe in it, to reject falsehood 
and to help others in doing the same. . . . He alone 
is entitled to be called a man who possesses a thought- 
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ful nature and feels for others in the same way as he 
does for his own self, does not fear the unjust, however 
powerful, but fears the truly virtuous, however weak. 
Moreover, he should always exert himself to his 
utmost to protect the righteous, and advance their 
good, and conduct himself worthily towards them, 
even though they be extremely poor and weak and 
destitute of material resources. On the other hand, 
he should constantly strive to destroy, humble and 
oppose the wicked, sovereign rulers of the whole 
earth and men of great influence and power though 
they be. In other words, a man should, as far as lies 
in his power, constantly endeavour to undermine the 
power of the unjust and to strengthen that of the 
just. He may have to bear any amount of terrible 
suffering, he may have even to quaff the bitter cup 
of death in the performance of this duty, which 
devolves on him on account of being a man, but he 
should not shirk it.” *• 

We proceed to give his beliefs in the qjder in which 
he has recorded them : % 

i. He, who is called Brahm or the Most High ; 
who is Parmatma, or the Spirit who permeates the 
whole universe; who is Truth, Intelligence, and 
Happiness ; 0 whose nature, attributes and charac¬ 
teristics are holy; who is omniscient, formless, all- 
pervading, unborn, infinite, almighty, just, and 
merciful; who is the author of the universe, sustains 
and dissolves it; who awards all souls th$ fruits of 
their deeds in strict accordance with the require¬ 
ments of absolute justice ; and who is possessed of 
other like attributes—even Him I believe to be the 
Lord of creation. 
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" 2. The ftyir Vedas, the repository of Knowledge 
and Religious Truth, are the Word of God. They 
comprise what is known as the Samhita—Mantra 
Bhag only. They are absolutely free from error, 
and the supreme and independent authority in all 
things. They require no other book to bear witness 
to their Divine origin. Even as the sun or a lamp is, 
by its own light, an absolute and independent mani- 
fester of its own existence—yea, it reveals the 
existence of things other than itself—even so are the 
Vedas. 

" The commentaries on the four Vedas, viz., the 
Brahtnanas, the six Angas, the six Upangas, the four 
Up- Vedas, and the eleven hundred and twenty-seven 
Shdkhas, which are expositions of the Vedic texts by 
Brahma and other great Rishis—I look upon as works 
of a dependent character. In other words,' their 
authority is to be followed only so far as they conform 
to the teachings of the Vfdas. Whatever passages in 
these works are opposed to the Vedic teaching, I 
reject thlm entirely. 

" 3. That which inculcates justice and equity 1 , : 
which teaches truthfulness of thought, speech and 
deed—in a word, that which is in conformity with 
the Will of God, as embodied in the Vedas, even that 
I call Dharma. But that which is intermixed with 
what is partial, which sanctions injustice, which 
teaches untruthfulness of thought, speech or deed— 
in a word, that which is in antagonism to the Will of 
God, as eirfbodied in the Vedas, that I term Adharma. 

"4. The immortal, eternal Principle which is 
endowed with thought and judgment, with desire 
and hate, which is susceptible of pleasure and pain, 
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whose capacity for knowledge is limited —even that 
is ‘ Soul.’ 

“5. God and Soul are two distinct entities. Each 
has certain attributes which are not and cannot be 
predicable of the other, and each performs certain 
functions which the other doe's not and cannot 
perform. They are, however, inseparable one from 
the other, being related to each other as the pervader- 
and the pervaded, and have certain attributes in 
common. Even as a material object is, was, and 
shall always be, distinct from the space in which it 
exists and as the two cannot, were not, and shall 
never be, one and the same, even so God and the 
Soul are to each other. Their mutual relation is that 
of the pervader and the pervaded, of father and son. 
This worships and that is worshipped. 

“ 6. Three things are eternal, namely God, Soul, 
and Prakriti —the material cause of the universe. 
These are also known as the f ternal substances. Being 
eternal, their essential qualities, their functions, 
and their natures are eternally the sanje. ' 

“ 7. Substances, properties, and functions, which 
result from combination, cease to exist on dissolution. 
But the power or force, by virtue of which a substance 
unites with another or separates from it, is eternally 
inherent in the substance, and this power will compel 
it to seek similar unions and disunions in future. 
The unions and disunions, as well as the power by 
virtue of which they take place, are also eternal, in 
consequence of the regularity of their succession. 

“8. That which results from a combination of 
primary elements, compounded together consistently 
with a thorough and complete knowledge of the dis- 
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tinctive prop^ties of every separate element and 
with all the perfection of design—even that, in all its, 
infinite variety, is called creation. 

“ 9. The purpose of creation is the essential and 
natural exercise of the creative energy of the Deity. 
A person once asked some one : ‘ "What is the pur¬ 
pose of the eyes ? ’ ‘ Why, to see with, to be sure,’ was 
the reply. The same is the case here. God’s creative 
energy must have play, and the Souls must reap the 
fruits of their karma. 

“ 10. The creation has a Creator. The existence 
of a design in the universe as well as the fact that 
dead unconscious matter is incapable of forming 
itself into seed or any other thing endowed with life 
and vitality, shows that it must have a Creator. 

“ 11. The earthly bondage of the Soul has a cause. 
This cause is ignorance, which is the source of sin as, 
among other things, it leads man to worship things 
other than the Creator jnd obscures his intellectual 
faculties, whereof pain and suffering is the result. 
Ignorancfe is termed bondage, as it involves the Soul 
in pain which everybody wants to escape but which 
he must suffer if he is ignorant. 

“ 12. The emancipation of the Soul from pain and 
suffering of every description, and a subsequent 
career of freedom in the all-pervading God and His 
immense creation, is termed Salvation. Salvation 
lasts for a period only, on the expiration of which the 
saved Soul again assumes a body. 

"13. Tife means of salvation. are the worship of 
God or the contemplation of His nature and attributes 
with concentrated attention, the practice ofjvirtue, 
the acquisition of true knowledge by the practice of 
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Brahmcharya, the company of the wise and learned, 
the love of true knowledge, purity of thought, active 
benevolence, and so on. 

“ 14. Artha is wealth acquired righteously, but 
that which is acquired by foul njeans is anartha. 

“15. Righteous enjoyment of legitimate desire is 
kama. 

“ 16. The ‘caste’ of an individual is determined 
by merit and sterling worth only. . . . 

" 19. He who always thinks and judges for himself, 
who is ever ready to accept truth and reject false¬ 
hood, who puts down the unjust but helps the just, 
who has as much regard for the happiness of others 
as for his own—even him I call just. 

“ 20. Devas (gods) are those who are wise and 
learned ; asuras, those who are foolish and ignorant; 
rakshas, those who are wicked and sin-loving ; and 
pishachas, those whose mode of life is filthy and 
debasing, « 

“21. Devapuja (or the worship of^the gods) con¬ 
sists in shoving honour and respect to the wise and 
''learned, to one’s father, mother and preceptor, to the 
preachers of the true doctrine, to a just and impartial 
sovereign, to lovers of righteousness, to chaste men 
and women. The opposite of this is called 
■ adevapuja, or the worship of demons. To respect 
and serve the good (as explained and detailed in 
this paragraph) is real worship, but the worship 
of the dead (in the belief that it benefits them) I 
hold to be wrong. 

" 22. That, of which the fruit is the acquisition 
of knowledge, courteousness and good behaviour, 
uprightness of principle, and purity of thought, 
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which cond«ces to self-control and other similar 
Virtues, which dispels ignorance—even that is 
education. 

“ 23. The Puranas (ancient commentaries on the 
Vedas and other wprks on theology) are the Aitreya 
Brahmanas and similar compositions by the great 
Rishis like Brahma and others. In Itihas or history 
I include Kalpa, Gat ha, and Ndrashansi. The 
Bhdgwat and other books of that sort are not the 
Puranas. 

" 24. Tirtha is that by means of which the ‘ sea 
of pain ’ is crossed. It consists in truthfulness of 
speech, in the acquisition of true knowledge, in 
cultivating the society of the wise and good, in the 
practice of morality, in contemplating the nature and 
attributes of the Deity with concentrated attention, 
in active benevolence, in the diffusion of education, 
and so on. Rivers and other so-called holy places are 
not Tirthas. • 

" 25. fin eqergetic and active life is preferable to 
passive acquiescence in the decrees of fate, inasmuch 
as destiny is the consequence of acts. A life of virtu¬ 
ous activity will secure the Soul a good destiny, as a 
life of wickedness will produce the opposite result. 
Hence acts, being the makers of destiny, virtuous 
activity is superior,to passive resignation. 

“ 26. The most approved behaviour of one man 
towards his fellow-creatures lies in his treating every¬ 
one according to his worth, in his treating him as he 
would wish himself to be treated by others, in 
sympathizing with him, from the core of his heart, in 
his joys and sorrows, in his losses and gains. The 
contrary conduct is reprehensible. 
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“ 27. Sanskar, or sacrament, is thaft which con¬ 
tributes to man’s physical, mental, and spiritual 
improvement. The sanskars are sixteen in number. 
Their due and proper observance is obligatory on all. 
Nothing should be done for the. departed after the 
remains have been cremated. 

“ 28. The performance of yajna is most commend¬ 
able. It consists in showing honour and respect to 
the wise and learned, in the proper application of the 
principles of chemistry and other physical sciences 
to the affairs of life, in the dissemination of know¬ 
ledge, in the performance of Agnihotra, which, by 
contributing to the purification of the air and water, 
and the healthy growth of vegetables, directly tends 
to promote the well-being of all sentient creatures. 

“ 29. Ary as are men of exalted principle, and 
Dasyus those who lead a life of wickedness and sin. 

“ 30. This country is called Aryavarta, because it 
has been the residence of the Aryas from the very 
dawn of creation. ... t 

“ 31. He alone is an Acharya (or true teacher) who 
can teach the sciences of the Vedas and their com¬ 
mentaries, who inculcates, both by example and 
precept, the practice of virtue and the avoidance of 
what is impure and immoral. 

“ 32. He alone is a Shishya (true pupil) who has 
the capacity for assimilating knowledge and grasping 
the truth, whose moral character is unimpeachable, 
who is eager to learn, and devoted to his^teacher. 

“ 33 - The term Guru includes father, mother, 
and preceptor. It also applies to all those through 
whose instrumentality the mind is grounded in truth 
and weaned from falsehood. . . . 
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“39. All tfluth must satisfy five tests : (1) It must 
not militate against the nature and attributes of 
God ; (2) it must not be opposed to the teaching of 
the Vedas ; (3) it must stand the test of the well- 
known eight kinds of proofs based on natural laws ; 
(4) it must have the sanction of ‘ dpt purshas ’ (i.e., 
men learned, true and holy); and lastly (5) it must 
be in consonance with the dictates of one’s own con¬ 
science. Every doctrine must be subjected to these 
five tests, and accepted if it fulfils them. . . . 

"41. The Soul is a free agent—at liberty to act 
as it pleases, but it is dependent on God’s grace for 
the enjoyment of the fruit of its actions. God is free 
as well as just. 

“42. Swarga (heaven) represents the state of 
happiness. 

“ 43. Narka (hell) represents pain and suffering. 

“ 44. Janma, or birth, is the Soul’s assumption 
of the gross, visible body. Viewed in relation to 
time its .existence is three-fold, viz., past, present, 
and future. * 

" 45. Birth means the union of the Soul with the 
body, as death means their separation. 

“ 46. When, according to the rules prescribed by 
the Shastras, a person bestows, as the result of reci¬ 
procal affection, his or her hand upon one of the 
opposite sex and in a public manner, he or she is said 
to contract marriage. 

“ 47. Niyoga is a temporary union of a person 
with another of the opposite sex belonging to his or 
her plane, for the raising of issue, when marriage 
has failed to fulfil its legitimate purpose. It is 
resorted to in extreme cases, either on the death of 
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one’s consort, or when protracted disease has de¬ 
stroyed productive energy in the husband or in the 
wife. 

" 48. Sfuti (or praise) is the enumeration of Divine 
attributes and qualities, with a .view to fix them in 
the mind and realize their meaning. Among other 
things it inspires us with love towards God. 

“ 49. Prarthana is praying to God for the gift of 
knowledge and similar other blessings which result 
from a communion with Him. Its principal fruit 
is humility and serenity of mind. Prayer does not 
dispense with effort. 

“ 50. Updsna is conforming, as far as possible, 
in purity and holiness to the Divine Spirit. It is 
feeling the presence of the Deity in the Soul by the 
realization of His all-pervading nature. Updsna 
extends the bounds of our knowledge. 

“51. Sagun Stuti is praising God by the enumera¬ 
tion of the qualities- and 1 attributes which He 
possesses, but Nirgun Stuti is praising God, by those 
qualities and attributes which are foreign to His 
nature. 

“ Sagun Prarthana is praying to God for virtuous 
qualities ; but Nirgun Prarthana is imploring the 
Deity to cast out from us that which is evil. 

“ Sagun updsna is the realization, in the Soul, of 
the presence of God as possessing the attributes 
which are inherent in Him, while Nirgun updsna 
is the realization, in the Soul, of the presence of 
God as distinct from what is foreign to His nature.” 

We have omitted some articles as unimportant, 
or because they were included in others but had been 
treated of separately for the sake of elucidation only. 
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But Swami»Dayananda was more than a religious 
propagandist. He was a social reformer also, and 
a true patriot. His opinions on social and political 
questions will come under review in succeeding 
chapters, when we. proceed to discuss the social 
work of the Arya Samaj and its politics. 
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Rig-Veda isea task for the next century.”' 1 In 
another place he says": "If by translation we mean 
a complete, satisfactory and final translation of 
the whole of Rig-Veda, I should feel inclined to go 
even further than Professor von Roth. Not only 
shall we have to wait till the next century for such a 
work, but I doubt whether we shall ever obtain it.”* 
Then he compares his own translation of the 165th 
Hymn of the first Mandala of the Rig-Veda with that 
of Professor von Roth, and concludes that a compari¬ 
son like this " will disclose the unsettled state of 
Vedic scholarship, but the more fully this fact is 
acknowledged the better, I believe, it will be for the 
progress of our studies. They [i.e., the translations 
of the Vedas by European scholars) have suffered 
more than anything else from the baneful positivism 
which has done so much harm in hieroglyphic and 
cuneiform researches. That the same words and 
names should be interpreted differently from year to 
year is_ perfectly intelligible to everyone who is 
familiar withethe nature of the decipherments. What 
has seriously injured the credit of the studies is that 
the latest decipherments have always been repre¬ 
sented as final and unchangeable. . . . When we 
come to really difficult passages, the Vedic hymns 
often require a far greater effort of divination than 
the hymns addressed to Egyptian or Babylonian 
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Max Muller certainly voices a crying grievance 
when he complains of the “ baneful positivism ” 
of European scholars as to interpretations which are 
little better than guess-work ; yet his own conclu¬ 
sions on the Vedas and other Sanskrit writings, and 
on the religion of which they are the vehicle, are 
open to similar criticism. The conclusions of Euro¬ 
pean scholars on ancient civilizations are vitiated 
also, in many cases, by their judging these older 
civilizations by Christian or other modem standards, 
which they assume to be true and permanent. They 
forget that all standards are mutable—that the one 
whose permanence they tacitly assume is dissolving 
here and reforming there before their very eyes. 
While we are deeply grateful to the Western scholars 
for the time and labour they have bestowed on 
Vedic research, which is likely to be of the greatest 
possible value to the rising generation of Indians 
who are devoting themselves f o the study and inter¬ 
pretation of the Vedas, we cannot help remarking 
that their hasty conclusions as to the religion of the 
Vedas did great and unnecessary harm by creating 
a mass of prejudice against Vedic religion on the 
part of the earlier generations of educated Hindus. 
The Missionary propagandists in their zeal for con¬ 
version, in their anxiety to show the superiority of 
the Christian Bible, condemned the Vedas in the 
most positive language at their command. For this 
purpose they even transgressed the rules of fair and 
honest controversy by quoting the conclusions of 
European scholars on Vedic religion and Vedic 
culture without giving the accompanying qualifi¬ 
cations, and without giving the -reader any idea of 
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the unsatisfactory character of the translations on 
which those conclusions were based, though well 
known to and acknowledged by themselves. It is 
not wonderful, therefore, that, misled by these 
garbled quotations,, many an educated Indian 
rejected the Vedas, and accepted Christian thought, 
though not Christian religion, especially in Bengal 
and Bombay. 

Swami Dayananda made it his mission to stem 
the flow of this anti-Vedic and anti-Hindu current 
by showing that the conclusions of European scholars 
were faulty, and often affected by their conscious 
or unconscious Christian bias. In any case, in the 
language of the European scholars themselves, 
their translations are only provisional. Swami 
Dayananda did not know any of the European 
languages, not even English. His criticism of Max 
Muller, etc., in his commentaries on the Rig-Veda, 
is therefore based on ^formation supplied to him 
by friends who were'acquainted with English.' 

After him, Pandit Gurudatta Vidyarthi, an erudite 
scholar of modern science and modern thought, as 
well as of Sanskrit, examined some of the conclusions 
of the European translators in the light of Sanskrit 
grammar and philosophy and literature, and showed 
how misleading and erroneous they were. 1 

Those who may be disposed to sit in judgment on 
Swami Dayananda and to pronounce on the merits 
of his translation of or Commentaries on the Vedas 
would do well to bear in mind : 

(a) That this was his first attempt. 

1 See his lectures on Prof. Sir Monier Williams’s Indian 
Wisdom, and his articles on European Scholars and the Vedas. 
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(b) That all this great work was 4 * accomplished 
within a short period of less than seven years. The 
first instalment, or the first part of his Commentaries, 
containing an exposition of a few Mantras only, 
came out at the end of 1876, and he died on October 
30th, 1883. 

(c) That this period was the busiest of his life, 
when most of his time was taken up by propaganda 
work. It was during this period that he established 
the Arya Samajes, conducted public and private 
discussions, replied to criticism of his views and 
writings, and,-besides the Commentaries on the 
Vedas, wrote and published a number of other books 
in Sanskrit and vernacular, which so far have been 
the chief support of the Arya Samaj. Moreover, 
he gave a part of his time to teaching. We 
have already stated that several princes studied 
with him, but among his pupils were also priests, 
Sadhus and laymen. (' 

(d) That he had to do mos"t bv ^is work single- 

handed. He employed Pandits to Vrite from his 
dictation ( i.e ., as amanuenses), to translate his 
Sanskrit into vernacular and then to make fair 
copies for the Press. But beyond that he had no 
help from anyone in his translation of the Vedas, 
for the simple reason that no one knew the Vedas so 
well as to be of any help. Those who knew a little 
considered it to be sacrilegious to attempt to trans¬ 
late them. % 

(e) That he had no time to revise and to 
reconsider. 

Under the circumstances, what he did was more 
than creditable, and deserves indeed our unstinted 
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admiration. ‘The Arya Samaj does not claim in¬ 
fallibility for his translation, nor did he. But his 
honesty of purpose is clearly written on every page 
of his work, in that, unlike most of the European 
translators of the Vedas (Max Muller excepted), 
he has not contented himself with giving his own 
empirical view of the text, but in almost every case 
has supported it with reasons and explanations 
and often by quotations from ancient authors 
credited with a better and deeper knowledge of 
the Vedas on account of the nearness of their time 
to the Vedic period of Indian civilization. 

His translation of the text is always preceded by a 
full analysis of the grammatical and etymological 
construction of the words composing a Mantra 
(verse). Then follows the meaning of every word; 
then the translation of the whole, and fir ally the 
commentary and its general sense as he understc r >d it. 

All this appears inyfe own language in Sanskrit; 
which hassbe.gj^ffanslated into vernacular in full 
for him by th£ Pandits whom he employed for that 
purpose. It was the boldest act of his life to have 
issued a translation of the Vedas in Hindi, the ver¬ 
nacular of North India, since this translation had 
never even been attempted before. This fact 
should be the best proof of the transparency and 
the honesty of his motives. 

Speaking of his own efforts to understand and 
then translate the Vedas for the public, Prof. Max 
Muller says that it is a mere beginning, " a mere 
contribution towards the better understanding of 
the Vedic hymns,” and he felt convinced that on 
many points his translation was liable to correction 
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' and to be replaced sooner or later by*a more satis¬ 
factory one. “There are,” continues he, " as all 
Vedic scholars know, whole verses which as yet 
yield no sense whatever. There are words the mean¬ 
ing of which we can but guess.” 1 

All that we claim for Dayananda’s translation of 
the Vedas is that, from the Hindu point of view, 
it is the best and the most scholarly translation 
of that ancient book so far given to the public ; 
yet, that Dayananda has only shown, the way 
to the coming generation how to approach the 
Vedas—how to interpret them. It would take 
centuries of hard labour and incessant care before 
anything like a complete and thoroughly intelligent 
translation of the Vedas could be made. Generations 
of learned Hindus will have to devote their lives 
to the study of the Vedas in a spirit of reverent 
hurr.hty and with a determination to master all 
, i.deir difficulties, before tfl^se ancient scriptures 
yield up even a fraction of their of beauty 

and of truth. * 



